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TRODDEN DOWN. 



CHAPTER I. 



The folded hands, the calm pare faoe, 

The mantle's qniet flow. 
The gentle yet majestic grace 

Throned on the matron brow ; 
These, in that scene of tender gloom, 

With a still glory robe the tomb. 

Hbmams. 



The next momiug Marion was up early, as 
on the preceding day, gathering what old 
Jacobs called her lilies, with all diligence. 
Another labour of love was before her, that 
of preparing her brother's room, — that bro- 
ther, whom, perhaps, she might scarcely see 
again; from whose presence, as from that of 
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2 TRODDEN DOWN. 

all others, she had promised to shrink away, 
and hide herself. But still something she could 
do out of sight, — she could yet minister to his 
comfort, could give an arrangement to his room, 
which no hired domestic would effect ; and 
as much time as she dared she spent in doing 
so. Never once had her mother expressed 
satisfaction at her domestic operations, and 
she was not at all aware of her feeling about 
it ; but, on the other hand, no complaint had 
been made, and she knew that her mother 
was not slow to find fault when occasion 
called for it, — so that she satisfied herself that 
nothing could be very wrong. 

Her sister's room had also a charm for her. 
She was in many things as lonely as a 
Kobinson Crusoe ; but, like him, she found 
simple interests which kept her heart alive 
within her. She saw that morning upon 
Adela's dressing-table a beautiful passion 
flower. Then it must be, she thought, the 
gentleman who dined yesterday, who was the 
hero of her sister's thoughts; and Ellen had 
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either not remembered' to tell her, or had 
failed to learn his name. No passion-flower, 
«he knew, grew anywhere about the Hold,— 
it would have been out of place there ; and 
how could it have reached Adela, but as a gift 
from the gentleman who dined there. She 
sent Ellen for a vase, and arranged the flowers 
together, placing them upon a ledge near the 
window. Would Adela know she sympathised 
with and watched over her at her humble 
distance? she wondered; not resenting her 
strict obedience to the parental order, which 
had prevented her ever seeing her dear face. 

Thus the day passed by ; and in the re- 
tirement of her far-off chamber no sound 
reached her of the life below, though she 
strained her ears to listen. 

She should not see Roland ; but yet he was 
in her thoughts all daylong, — she was specu- 
lating as to the train he would come by, and 
the time he would arrive, and then going 
over and over again the scene which would 
follow. Would they tell him before dinner, 

B 2 
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or let him have his dinner first? How cruel 
it would be I How she pitied him ; and he 
an officer, too, who thought so much about 
honour. She did not know his hanging-on 
spirit, or condemn him for it, as we do. She 
was but a simple girl, ready to believe the 
best, and dazzled altogether by the glitter of 
her brother's accomplishments. He had re- 
fused to save her when she cried piteously 
to him for help, — ^had seen others drive her 
upon the rocks, and refused to believe that 
he looked upon a shipwreck ; but she did not 
even challenge to herself any merit in that, 
from her heart of hearts she forgave him. 
But she rather charged herself with a crime 
in that she had brought a tarnish on his 
name, and left for him a vulnerable point 
where, if they chose, his enemies might 
attack him. 

These were her thoughts all day, — and as 
they passed through her mind they left upon 
her traces of their gentle influence, which 
Beemed to purify and raise her above coarse 
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Iiuman nature. The ruined tower, which win- 
dow overlooked her, told no tale of the events 
which might be passing. The sun shone 
upon its blackened walls, the rain beat upon 
it, and the wind careered about it, and turned 
round its corners, and rolled through its un- 
glazed windows ; but she could gather nothing 
from the scene before her but that it was 
fiitrangely like her own life, — a ruin, upon 
which sun, rain, and wind alike expended 
their strength. No hum from the well-kept 
istable yard reached her here ; carriages might 
come and go up the bridge over the moat, and 
she would know nothing of them. " Oh, it 
is like death!'' she crid aloud, in a fresh 
accession of agony, as she threw herself on 
the window-ledge ; and though she tried to be 
ks one dead, she could not die. She was not 
the sinner she believed herself, and she could not 
feel as vile and wilful sinners feel when they are 
filled with remorse. She could not forget the 
earth ou which she was made to live, nor its 
pleasant habitations — its living passions and 
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sweet home affections. She could not be- 
come stone, as she tried so hard to be. Hus- 
band, — oh, for he had been her husband, and 
with no less holy passion had she ever loved 
him; and father and mother, brothers and 
sisters, she loved them all, and pined for 
them as a weaned child for its mo then She 
thought to be dead ; and yet life rose stronger 
and stronger within her, as a spring which 
overleaps its borders, and refusing altogether 
to be a' dead and buried thing, flows on, 
like a goodly stream, to water the earth. 

She was dead ! The shadows of the 
evening were falling fast round and abont 
her ; but she took up her work and tried to 
be busy, and not to think, even while the 
background of the ruined tower became 
more and more black. The sun had gone 
down, but still a few lingering rays of fire 
were left in the horizon, and from the Moat 
there rose the thick^ white fog which made 
the place, on autumn nights^ so ghostly and 
uncertain — when — harkl Her heart leapt 
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up with a bound — the lower door leading to 
the attic was opened, with a jerk, quite un* 
like the orderly ways she enforced on Ellen, 
and a man's step came up, three stairs at 
a time. Then the outer door of the dark 
passage was broken through, and the short 
distance cleared by a soldier's fast but even 
tread, and then a smart rap fell upon the 
door, and Marion could scarcely gasp out the 
words, "Come in.*' Was he coming to 
scorch her with his wrath — to let the full 
weight of his anger fall upon her poor head, 
to act out another tragedy in the haunted 
chamber? No, oh no. She shrank back, 
with wild afrighted eyes^ as the door opened. 
And yet, even in anger, to see his face, 
would have something living and human in it. 
He came in — full six feet was his height; 
and the chamber was so low, he nearly 
touched the roof; and as he stood, for a mo- 
ment, regarding her, while he planted his back 
against the door, she saw that his face was 
compassionate, and not fiery and angry at alL 
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At last his familiftr voice sounded in her ear, 
and so weak had her nerves becomei she 
could have cried with joy. 

^^ Has the haunted room turned you into a 
ghost, Marion, that you have not a word to 
say to me?*' 

Then she rose and came to him — her heart 
was all in tumult; but her manner wore 
something of the tranquillity she had forced 
it to assume. 

*'May I touch your hand, Roland?" 

^' Of course you may ; it is not so over clean. 
Who am I that I should throw stones?" 

But at these words she shi-ank away from 
him, and her white face flushed up with a 
wild excited colour. Not so could she take 
her brother's hand, and read her own sentence 
of condemnation. 

He came up to her, and held out both his 
bands. 

Ah, perhaps, in heaven's sight, they were 
very soiled ; but nothing cleanses so fast as 
an act of mercy. Who knows how many 
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miB faded away from the heavy account he 
was running up against himself, in that one 
moment. There is a balance held by a Hand 
which never errs ; and our poor attempts to 
do right are weighed as if they really were 
worth something. 

" Look me in the face, Marion, and tell me 
you are a true woman," he said. 

" I am — I am, Roland, except that I ran 

^ away from here to escape that living death, I 

and he — who was my husband, are innocent." 

*' We will say nothing about him ; neither 
you nor I know how he may be implicated ; 
but I believe you." 

Then he stooped down, and kissed her 
twice. 

"Now sit down, and tell me all about it." 

" Eoland, let me understand you — not to 
injure him— not for that." 

"Not if he does not deserve it." 

" He does not ; but if he did, for my sake, 
and more, for your own, this matter must be 
hashed up. If you will not promise me 

B 5 
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that, I must say nothing, and my life will be 
a perpetual terror to me." 

" I will do nothing, without consulting you. 
If there is a way of righting you, it must be 
done." 

'^It cannot be. You have made me so 
happy to-night, Eoland. If you will only 
promise me, I shall live on the happiness of 
having seen you for months to come." 

She was so lovely — so meek and lowly in 
her distress— not passionate and exclamatory, 
and wilful — that he was touched. 

'' I will think," he said. '' What right had 
he to spoil our fairest flower ?" 

" He thought to save me," she said ; and 
as they sat down on each side of the long 
window overlooking the ruin, she told her 
taie^ — all Vance's goodness to her, all his 
offers at the last, and how' she had escaped 
from him,— painting the whole in such loving 
and touching colours that Roland could hardly 
say that Vance was to be condemned. 

" And so," he said, '*you prefer this life to 
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the cIiaDce of making a stir, and so restoring 
yourself to a proper position." 

" I do,, indeed. I think it would kill me to 
see all this in the newspapers." 

" But you need not read them, you know." 

" And your brother oflScers I — oh, no, 
Eoland, I am content, and I think mamma is 
reconciled to it now." 

'' Yes; she says the house was never better 
kept and managed than it is now ; but I do 
not like it. Upon my word, though I would 
not for the world this had come of it, I was 
not sorry when they told me you were gene. 
There was a fine rumpus, of course, and a 
nine day's wonder ; but I was glad you had 
taken the law in your own hands. Besides, 
as to the mortgage, I am not certain it would 
have done much good — we should have pre- 
sumed on the clearance, and so dipped it 
again." 

There was some philosophy in this, and, 
knowing the ways of the family, Marion had 
little doubt that the idea was a correct one. 
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^^ It was a more serious mistake for poor 
Bankslops, though I" he said, laughing softly. 

There came a hard look upon her face, — she 
had not learned to pity Bankslops, and was 
Roland come to plead his cause ? 

" You know what love is now/' continued 
Boland, " and can tell what he has suffered. 
I am doubtful whether he will ever get over 
it, and really he is a very worthy man and 
does not hate us all as he might ; indeed, I 
hope he will carry his wife from the Hold 
after all/' 

'Oh, Roland! — ^not that. Never will I 
look upon myself as the wife of any other 
man than Vance. I am the widow of a living 
husband, — do not, oh do not, Roland, spoil, 
your kindness — ^you, who have so much power 
to protect me ?" 

He looked at her contemplatively, and let 
her quite finish her sentence, and then said, 

" You are quite sure ? — for I think you have 
still a chance if you played your fiards well; 
and poor Bankslopswasnll but mad afteryou.'' 
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*' ' Play my cards !.' — oh, do understand me. 
I could spend all my days in weeping for 
Vance, but I force myself to be still, and only 
to mourn in secret, though I feel as if half my 
life were gone, and I were already in my 
grave. If I try to be quiet and tranquil, not 
to vex you more, do not you misunderstand 
me, Roland/' 

She looked at him with eyes from which all 
hei' trouble could not banish the beauty which 
was accustomed to sleep in them. 

" I am going to dine with him to-morrow," 
he answered, after a thoughtful pause. " Shall 
I tell him that you are here?" 

''I leave that to you; but I trust you to 
protect me from the chance of poor Vance's 
hearing where I am." 

" I do not see the harm of that." 

'' But I do," she answered, with sudden ex- 
citement. ^^ I love him, and I will not run 
the chance of showaig my lov^e to another 
woman's husband. I have tried to forget 
him, but I find it quite impossible. Let me 
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be, Eoland, — ^let me bear my life in my owu 
way ; but why need we talk of Mr. Bank- 
slops?'' 

Then with a smile, so like her old self that 
he smiled too, she said, 

" You do not call him * Bottles' now, then? — 
I think that name first set me against him." 

'' No. . We cover him with our shield — 
pity, console, and feel with him ; and I am 
not quite certain that if he wished it, he 
could not even now carry his wife from the 
Hold." 

Then she understood him with a sudden 
flush. 

"Adela!" 

'' Well, there is no knowing of course ; for 
we thought you were sweet on him at the 
ball, you know. But she dresses for him, — 
sings to him, and even goes to the length of 
walking with him ; — all pity, of course, she 
says, only — only — " 

" And he brings her flowers?" asked 
Marion, breathlesslr. 
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^^Yes; and asl^s her if she will accept 
them in memory of his lost bride. If that 
means courting, of course the expedient is a 
novel one — ^but it may answer. She is co- 
quettish, and pitiful, and pettish, and sympa* 
thising with him, and very cross with her 
mother, — my poor little sister you are 
avenged — for of course we know we were in 
the wrong; — and upon my word it is as dull 
as ditch-water downstairs, for Adela has 
never a smile for anyone but Bankslops. I 
daresay all girls are the same, if we only knew 
it;— only it must be bad practice for matri- 
monial life.'* 

" And must not be continued," said Marion; 
*^ our dariing must not do wrong." 

" Our darling," said the soldier, looking 
tenderly at her, " has thrown herself away on 
a lee-shore, and we arje not likely to replace 
her. But this sort of thing," he added, 
looking rouud the room, " must not continue; 
1 shall speak to the governor." 

" Do not trouble him about me ; now that 
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you have been so kind, and I can hope to see 
you sometimes, life will be supportable,— I 
shall have something to hope for. As for 
society, or for being seen at all, I should only 
feel ashamed ; but if I could in any way see 
Adela, — think of that, Roland, not for me ;* 
for I am ready to deny myself everything, — 
only she used to love me, and — '^ 

" I'll see ; but Adela is too far gone in wil- 
fulness, I* fear. Schools are not good training, 
you see. And her mother is afraid she will 
turn restive, and so gives in entirely. It does 
not do, and only makes the girl herself 
miserable. Do you mind my smoking, 
Marion?" 

" Not if you have a match." A sudden 
look of happiness irradiated her face, — ^life 
was not all death, then, as she had fancied, 
for already Roland was sitting confidentially, 
as of old, preparing to light his cigar. 

" How do you light your candle, then ?" he 
asked, taking out his scented match. 

" I never have any ; at present I get up 
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*arly, and go to bed soon. The economies 
are harder than ever in the house, Eoland/' 

" Well, I am thinking of turning over a 
new leaf, and settling down soon." 

" Coming here, do you mean ?" 

''Well, I hardly know; we have dipped 
pretty considerably into the future already, and 
the worst of it is one does not get what one 
is promised* Still I am not certain I shall 
not have something good in Ireland soon. 
I was dining with the Marquis of Bruce the 
other day ; and from what he said I have my 
hopes." 

Marion listened, as she had always listened 
to his day-dreams, without seeing any failure 
or shadow in them. Her unfeigned trust in 
him made him trust himself more thoroughly ; 
and the talk and the smoke made him feel 
quite comfortable and happy in his present 
company, — as the shadows deepened into 
night, and the moon came out and silvered 
over the ruins, and gave them a beauty 
they never knew by day. But at last he 
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seemed to remember that he ought to go 
downstairs. " They will be jealous/' he 
said, rising, ^^and I must go; but if jou 
had a cup of hot coffee I had much rather 
stay here." 

" I am so glad you came.*' 

^^And you are not afraid to be left in 
the dark?" 

''Oh, no; I shall be thinking of you," 
she said, with a smile, so like her old self 
that he smiled too, and declared he should 
take refuge with her whenever it was too 
dull to be endured downstairs. 

'' Good night," and then he was gone down 
the stairs with a clash and a run, and she was 
left alone. But what a sudden light had 
come across the darkness. 

In a few minutes more Ellen made her 
appearance with a lighted candle, and a cup 
of hot coffee, with biscuits and ''Major 
Lowleigh's love!" 

She had bowed her head to the storm ; and 
already the bow was shining on the cloud. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



"^rtue may be Msaird, bat never hnrfc. 
Surprised by nnjost force, bat not enthralled ; 
Tea, even that whieb miBchief meant most banoj 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory. 

HiLToy, 



On the following morning while Marion was 
dressing her mother with the care that never 
failed to be exercised to the very utmost, Mrs. 
Lowleigh said to her in the haughty tone 
which now was so seldom softened, 

" You may take your needle- work to the 
achool-i-oom to-day. I can see better how to 
direct you there.'' 
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Marion replied only by a startled assent. 

^^I did not like to give this permission: 
without consulting Boland, you see. Much 
of your future so naturally depends upon him, 
and it was necessary that he should decide 
what was best to be done with the encum- 
brance with which you have saddled the 
Hold." 

She did not say that Boland had warmly 
interposed in her favom- and pointed out with 
more candour than could be agreeable to her 
that they had done wrong as well as Marion ; 
and that he as future possessor of the Hold 
would countenance no act of oppression — 
would not, as he forcibly stated it, be a party 
in developing the family malady and sending 
his sister mad. She must, in the day-time nat 
least, be removed from the haimted room. 

** I am quite comfortable where I am," said 
Marion. *' I need not be further in the way.'* 

" I do not choose to be contradicted ; take 
your work to the schoolroom, to-day. It is 
getting cold too, or will be soon; and I cannot 
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afford fires in bed*rooms, mind that ; or candles 
either, although Roland thinks these things so 
easy." 

Yielding to this ungracious commandf 
Marion took her work to the room which in 
all that house had used to be the pleasantest 
haunt. It was deserted now and very shabby. 
Adela evidently never sat here and it looked 
forlorn and comfortless as it had not used to 
do in days gone by. But Marion had scarcely 
entered it an hour before it began to put on 
its old appearance. 

The needlework was not out of place here^ 
but rather gave a brightness and pleasant 
usefulness to the shabby room. She was now 
engaged in making a dinner dress for Mrs. 
Lowleigh of handsome amber silk, covered 
with large white satin flowers. It had been 
placed in her hands with an injunction to be 
careful not to spoil it ; and she was not sorry 
to have a large table to work at it upon. 
She could work well, and had been accus<* 
tomed to much delicate use of her needle, but 
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she found that it required the utmost exerciHd 
of her brains to cut out such a handsome: 
material, and to avoid the chance of giving a 
slit in the wrong direction. 

She was not insensible to the blessing of a 
fire, for though she had scarcely noticed it 
until she now felt the pleasant warmth — the 
days had grown very damp and chilly, — and 
this restoration to something like her old 
comforts touched her with tender gratitude 
to Roland. 

It was later in the day when the light waa 
beginning to wane, and she had put aside her 
work satisfied with the progress she had made 
in it, and was trying to think of that and of 
the long, long days to come when in a 
humble way she might be allowed to nurse 
and take care of Soland's children, when he 
should come to settle at the Hold ; and when 
in these thoughts she was labouring so hard 
to forget Vance, to blot him from her memoryi 
and draw a veil between herself and every 
tender recollection of him ; to forget if that 
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were possible the touch of his hand upon h^ 
kead, the caressing arm drawing her closer 
and closer, the kind voice, the tender look, 
ever commending her and ever ready to 
condemn himself — as she was trying to 
ferget, but feeling all the time a warmth at 
her heart, which almost banished grief in the 
remembrance that she had ever been so 
fondly loved, and that she had vanished from 
him while yet his love was all warm and 
chivalrous. Then she heard a voice in the 
passage say 

'* I have not the courage to look on sad 
sights.'' 

**I seldom exert any authority," was the 
reply, " but if I am your elder brother I have 
a right to be heard and obliged. Unless your 
eyes are more refined than I take them to be, 
they will not be very shocked.'' 

The door was ajar, and she knew Roland 
was bringing Adela to see her. 

No reproof which could have fallen upon 
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her could have hurt her more than this; 
Adela was afraid to look upon the fallen 
thing she had become ; had stayed away, not 
at her mother's command, but urged by her 
own fear. Had she become so vile then in the 
eyes of this young pure girl, when her place 
should have been that of the elder and the 
guide at home, or the happy matron, helping 
to lead her into society ? 

The blow fell upon her very heavily, but 
above her own shame rose up her love for 
this sister, whom she had so unintentionally 
injured. She got up and steadied herself by 
the table. She must show her she had com- 
mitted but one wilful siu, and that, one which 
cruel circumstances had forced upon her. 
She had fled her home ; for that sin she was 
willing to stand condemned, but to the shame 
which had fallen in consequence, she must 
not plead guilty ; if so, how could she have 
stood in her sister's presence — how could 
she have dared to wait for her coming with a 
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look which had in it the majesty of grief? — a 
majesty which under happier circumstances, 
the mind hardly ever attains. 

With a ready tact, which was bom of love, 
she comprehended at once that she must not 
meet her sister as if they had ever known 
each other in the sweet intimacies of child- 
hood and youth — not yet, at all events — not 
yet. 

"I have brought Adela to you," said 
Roland, 

Adela stood^ looking at her, and shrinking 
back. There was* in her eyes a new jealousy 
which Marion could not comprehend — a look 
of fear was mingled strangely with it, and pity 
seemed to have been banished from her sweet 
and girlish face by some other passion, which 
in one so young made her look hard and cold. 

Marion looked at her with a kind of timid 
compassion, but in that moment she remem- 
bered more poignantly than ever the stigma 
which rested upon her name, and which, in 
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the eyes of many, made her unfit for such 
nweet companionship. 

" I am Sony to have hurt and offended you^ 
Adela, and to have done you so much wrong ; 
but a great wrong has been done me, and I 
cannot help it now. Do not forget that I 
liave refused to take my old place, and that I 
am like one dead." 

" I will come and see you presently ,*' said 
Boland, and left them hastily. 

Adela watched him from the room, but she 
showed no inclination to follow him now. A 
deep red spot was on each cheek, and a look 
of eager curiosity in her face as she spoke in a 
hard tone. 

" Who offered you your old place?" 

'* She who was once my mother, but now is 
.my mistress." 

^^ It was like mamma," said Adela, almost 
fiercely. ** There is no nature in her ; she is 
hard, cold, and worldly." 

In heaping these terms upon her she seemed 
to find some relief to her feelings. 
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' Marion only gave her a look of pain. She 
had never been a teacher or a reprovei* — ^liow 
much less now, 

"I thought all the time she was my 
enemy/' continued Adela, in impatient anger. 

" Oh, impossible/' said Marion. "Roland 
said she loved you too well, and gave you 
your own way, as I never had mine." 

>'Then why did she wish to put yoii in 
your old place, to give you precedence of me, 
when you — ." The words were hard and 
cruel — oh, how hard and cruel ! 

" Do not agitate yourself about that, now,'* 
said Marion, after a pause. " I shall never 
interfere with you. I have fallen away from 
all hope and joy. Think of me only, as I 
desire to think of myself, as one dead." 

" Dead !" echoed Adela. Life, and liope^ 
and feeling, and pleasure, were so young and 
strong in her, she could not understand the 
word, and Marion explained quietly, 

" As much dead as if I had taken the black 

c 2 
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Veil, and were a nun ; but jet," she added^ 
with sudden pathos and yearning — ^''ever a 
living woman where your joys and sorrow* 
are concerned/' 

There was so much truth in the ring of tho 
voice, it could not but reach the wayward 
selfish heart, and find entrance there. 

^' Tou mean you do not care to have it known 
thai you are living here, — that you have re- 
turned home." 

"Oh, no, no;" cried Marion in sudden 
agitation. " Mind you never speak of me, or 
remember me— you may meet many people 
at balls and parties, and they may question 
you, but change the subject and never answer 
them." 

" Very well," said Adela, with sullenness, 
for while Marion thus suffered herself to be 
ruffled, Adela had been looking at her, and 
her jealous fancy found her a hundred times 
more poetically and passionately beautiful 
4iian she had ever remembered her. Before 
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ber gentle but majestic beauty, her own pink 
and white complexion and golden tresaes, 
Bcemed to sink into insignificance. 

" And you really never mean to appear?" 
the asked, when Marion looked pained by 
lier answer. 

''Never!" replied her sister, firmly. "If 
I can in this far off and humble way serve 
any of you, I am here to do it. I believe 
that I here hide the shame which has fallen 
upon me more effectually than I could do 
anywhere else, and thereby remove the stain 
forther from my family. Should anyone 
know of my being here, like servants and 
tradespeople, they will know that some 
excuse has been found in me, since my old 
home is ray refuge." 

During this time, Adela had been moving 
and drawing further from her, like one who 
wished to go, but could not find an excuse. 
Seeing this, Marion might have dismissed 
her by her silence, or her petulance; but 
pained and grieved as she was, she yet re* 
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membered Eoland*s wishes, implied rather 
than expressed^ that she should try and gain 
some influence over her, and with swift 
womanly tact, she dropped arguments and 
self-defence, and turned from her own life as 
if it had really been a life of shadows. 
. "Look !" she said, "will not this be hand- 
some?" and she drew^ off the muslin cover 
she had thrown over her work, and shewed 
the rich folds of the nearly completed sldrt, 
shining with its white satin flowers, upon the 
bright amber ground. 

Like a naughty child, lured to sudden 
good humour by a toy, Adela drew slowly to 
the table ; and though their hands did not 
meet; yet they were very close, while ex- 
amining the dress,, with feminine interest. 

Presently, they were bending together, 
over a fashion book, and both deeply con- 
cerned in the cut of a sleeve. 

Love is subtle — the innocent wile succeeded; 
and Adela, who had meant to fly from the 
stem face of sorrow, remained to chat 
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fiuniliarlj over the faushions of the coming 
winter, and her own constant recurring diffi* 
cnlties as to how to satisfy her mother's 
economy, and indulge her own vaniij. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Although thoa maan neyer be mine, 
Although even hope is denied ; 
' Tie sweeter for thee despairing, 
Than aught in the world beside. 



Burns. 



From this time Adela accustomed herself to 
flit in and out the shabby sitting room, where 
Marion sat so patiently at work — during the 
afternoon and evening — lured by her constant 
sympathy with her most trifling interests. 

*' Ellen is so stupid," she said to her, one 
day, with careless ease. " I wish you would 
dress me, as you dress mamma." 

So from that time, Marion took this new 
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duty on her,, glad to find that her hands were 
ever full of work, and that in the manage- 
ment required to get everything done, her 
sick heart found a relief which perhaps 
nothing else could have afforded. 

"You need some little ornament in your 
hair," she said to her, while dressing her for 
dinner, one evening, when guests were ex- 
pected. 

'' I shall get one presently," replied Adela, 
with a look of pretty consequence. "Mr. 
Bankslops dines here to-day, and he always 
brings a flower for my hair. I wonder what 
it will be to-day. Cf course, he means 
nothing by it," she added, with a little toss; 
"but since you illused hira, we indulge him." 

" I hope he likes you," said Marion, fer- 
vently, "and I hope you like him." 

" One must have a little admiration and a 
little amusement, in this dull place," was the 
careless reply. 

"But you will not amuse yourself with 
him?" 

(; 6 
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** You did/' said Adela, looking curiously 
at her, as she held her pretty hand and white 
arm towards her, that she might fasten her 
glove with a little assumption of command. 

*' Never,'' replied Marion, earnestly ; " from 
the first night of our introduction, I told him 
my mind; and from that night he never had 
occasion to misunderstand me — he dare not 
say so." 

*' He does not, he says you are the best 
girl living. Why is it?" she added, im- 
petuously — *' why did he love you, and 
not — " she stopped, trembled, and coloured. 

*' Ah, what misery he caused me," said 
Marion, preferring not to understand her, 
•*I cannot comprehend it all yet, it is too 
hard for me. I only trust that it is all 
right, without trying to understand." 

*'And this Vance D'Arcy !" said Adela, 
with her startling manner, which was not 
good for weak nerves — "you really loved 
him? 

Marion moved back, and put her hand upon 
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her heart, dropping the bracelet she was about 
to fasten upon her arm to the floor. 

"How stupid!" she exclaimed, as she 
stooped and picked it up ; " but do not speak 
of him. I must forget him — I try, oh, so 
hard.'' 

"And of course, remember him all the 
more," said Adela. 

She had a way of treading on people's feel- 
ings in a manner which somehow did not 
give the ofifence which it might have caused 
from another. 

"I am afraid I do," said Marion, her eyes 
filling with tears. "It is so easy to be good 
i^yhen you are happy — I find it so difficult." 

" And how do you feel, then?" 

"Sometimes,'' said Marion, in a low, tre- 
Uaulous voice, " as if I must go away and see 
if he is alive, — think, how dreadful to know 
nothing of him." 

Her tears came down like rain, but just 
then the hall bell sounded, and Adela ex- 
claimed, " that is he 1" and ran off down- 
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Stairs, leaving her without a word — her 
jealousy had made her very cruel and hard. 

*'0h, my Vance, ray love!'' she exclaimed 
to herself, as she sank down by the little 
white bed, which was now Adela's, but which 
had been her own in girlhood's happy days. 

She who has known a husband's absorbing 
love finds nothing in the world to equal it 
ever again ;— and upon her senses her sister's 
callousness struck her with a double chill. 

" Oh, my Vance, my love!" she kept moan- 
ing feebly to herself, and for that one evening 
she could not put him away from her, or 
nerve herself to do any work, — could do 
nothing but let her grief exhaust itself in tears 
and sighs. 

To be dead— alas! how difficult— in the 
midst of youth and health,— when every feel- 
ing IS at its strongest, and earth and its eager 
passions have not been conquered by the 
slow practice of patience. 

Night had advanced, as she sat in the fire-- 
light of the little work-room, tranquil at last, 
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but exhausted and overcome ; and from the 
drawing-room there stole up from time to 
time the sound of the piano ;-~it was Adela 
playing after the showy style which she had 
been taught at school, and to which she hac^ 
added her own reckless dashing manner. It 
was fast, rattling, and loud — and foreign,— 
and Adela sometimes indulged in wrong 
notes, but always played difficult and elabo-. 
rate music, not knowing how much science 
shows itself sometimes in simplicity. 

Presently the party broke up, and she tried 
to rouse herself to go up to bed, but still kept 
her place, thinking — thinking as she selUonj 
allowed herself to thhik,— and still her 
thoughts had but one burden— her husband. 

How could cruel fate have parted her from 
him?— and then returning to that other self- 
condemning thought, 

" Oh, if I had only had the courage to bear 
their anger, and not have run away from it, 
all might have been well." 

She had no candle, and the fire had burnt 
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to its lowest ebb, but still the cinders were 
bright and red wlien Adela came in. 

She was hot and excited, and started back, 
ivhen her eyes fell on the pale, drooping figure 
of her elder sister. 

" Up still !" she said. 

''Yes— let me undress you now, dear." 

*' No, sit down again," said Adela, impe- 
riously, " I have something to say to you — ^he 
knows you are here." 

" He knows!" slowly repeated Marion, think- 
ing of Vance. "Impossible!" and a rosy 
colour of confusion, and mingled fear and 
delight dyed hercheeek. 

" Yes," said Adela, " he knows — that spite- 
ful Jane told him after all, for she did not 
»uit Mrs. Menteith, and has actually entered 
Mr. Bankslop's service— she told him." 

" Told Mr. Bankslops, do you mean ?" said 
Marion, with recovered composure. 

"Yes. Who did you think?" 

" I have been thinking of only one person 
to-night. He — Mr. Bankslops— has no right 
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to interfere with any life I like to lead," she 
added, with recovered dignity. 

" Of course not ; but this news has changed 
him, as I can easily see, — he is reckless and 
excited, kept looking away to the door as if 
he expected you to come in,— in spite of all 
my eflforts to interest him. Oh, it is cruel 
work your coming back,— he loves you still, I 
know he does!" 

Here she burst into a passionate fit of weep- 
ing. 

Marion did not reply to her last remark, 
having made an agreement with herself to 
resent no conduct shewn her, and she had 
well kept her self-made compact, but she took 
up the matter seriously. 

" As he knows so much, you had better tell 
him everything, and make it plain to him 
that I will never marry again so long as I live ; 
so heavily do I charge myself with the offence 
which I have committed that I would not even 
marry Vance, and take my place iu society 
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by his side. My life is finished, and with it, 
Mr. Bankslops has nothing further to do/' 

*' If he asked you, you would not have him ?* 

^^ Not if he asked me ten thousand timesi 
an:l could oflfer me the world for my dowry. 
My sister, why should he rob me of the poor 
remnant of affection which is left between us?*' 

Then Adela knelt down upon the floor re- 
gardless of the pretty folds of her new silk 
dress, and laid her head upon her lap, sob- 
bing out her grief, and wounded vanity and 
bafi3ed hopes. 

It was the first time she had stooped from 
the dignity she had assumed, having made 
herself a kind of mistress to order and direct 
licr, and Marion forgot herself in trying to 
soothe this passion of despair which struck 
her with secret wonder. How could any 
woman love Mr. Bankslops? she thought,and 
fancied ker sister must be another Titania. 

'4Ie will not believe me," sobbed Adela, 
*' I know he thinks me a hypocrite for never 
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telliDg him before, — ^hedoes, hedoes; and so 
I was. I never answered or denied when lie 
aaid how bad it was to know nothing of yon." 

^^ Still tell him, and if he does not believe 
yon, I will see him myself. I have no fear of 
him now." 

^^ If I were only like you ! I think, rather 
than have come back to this life you have 
chosen, I wonld have torn myself in bits. 
I am very well sure, when my character 
was gone, I should have gone with it, to Italy, 
— anywhere, if I loved — " 

^^Hush!" whispered Marion; such words 
might not be breathed in her hearing, even in 
the dark, and save for the red-bright cinders, 
the room was dark, and full of shadows. 

*' You will conquer this feeling, my darling ; 
you do not let him see it." 

'' No, no," she cried, like one wounded. " X 
have never done more tlian sympathize with 
him on his loss." 

"And the flowers?" questioned Marion, anx- 
iously. 
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" They are brought to his young sister, in 
memory of his lost bride." 
. *' Oh, my dear, my dear, then how — " ; 

" How could I be so silly. I do not know. 
1 found it pleasant to comfort him — he always 
seeks my company ; nay, we are always to- 
gether. In time he would have loved me. I 
have learned to make him laugh; but you came 
and—" 

" I did not think of this," cried lilarion ; 
"how could I dream of it?" 

" You could not ? I judged you by myself 
at first, and thought you were come to regain 
your lost power. What we covet we think 
everyone else longs for ; but I do not think 
you would deceive me." 

'* Be very certain I would not. Let him 
understand that in concealing my being here, 
you act by my wish." 

" He will not believe me," sighed Adela, for 
she knew that several falsehoods, white li^is 
jshe had termed them, had already crossed her 
lips; how could he believe her? 
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" You must not care for him," said Marion, 

•decisively, " you must be patient and good, 

and must put this fancy away. My darling 

« 
must not be lightly wooed or lightly won." 

Then she took her to her room, helped her 
to undress, put up the wavy golden hair, and 
stayed with her until she slept, and as she 
lingered, still watching the youthful unbroken 
filumber, into which she had fallen, she mur- 
mured to herself, 

" I have got back ray sister now ; I can 
help her to be good and true, better than I 
' was, — for I fled my home." 

Kepeating her sentence of self-condemna- 
tion with bitter and unavailing regret, she 
stole away presently, and lay down upon her 
bed in the haunted chamber to fight again 
with her sorrow, and count the hours till 
morning, when health-giving employment 
awaited her to nerve her for endurance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Ai itill wai her look, and as Btill was her e'e, 
Ai the stillneM that lay on the emerald lea, 
Or the milt that tleeps on a waveleis tea. 

HoG«. 



By the morning she had taken her resolution, 
making an opportunity when she had finished 
fitting on her mother's new dress, and when 
she had seen her smile to herself an answering 

s 

look of approval to the figure which met her 
in the glass, attired in the handsome amber 
dress, she said to her, — 

'^ Adela tells me Mr. Bankslops knows I 
am here ?'* 
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** Yes," said Mrs. Lowleigh, " that spiteful 
Jane has done all the mischief; you see how 
one bad action spreads its influence, — ^you are 
likely to ruin her happiness now, poor child. 
If you had consulted me by letter, I should 
have advised you against returning home." 

She turned herself carefully, so that she 
might look at her back in the mirror, leaving 
the words to strike home or not, as they 
pleased. 

*' If I could have dreamed of this, it might 
have been better," replied Marion, as if speak- 
ing of a second person. " I am become such 
an encumbrance to the earth that it is difficult 
to tell what it would be best to do with my- 
self; but Eoland thinks I have done right." 

**He has no right to put forward his 
opinion," replied Mrs. Lowleigh, a little jea- 
lously ; but Marion let that pass, as she did 
everything calling for contradiction, and 
merely said quietly, as she pinned up the 
sleeve, where she thought some alteration 
necessary. 
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" I think I liad better see Mr. Bankslops?"" 

^^ See him !" cried her molher, with sudded 
animation; ^4ndeed you ahall, if you like. I 
assure you he loves you as much as ever he 
did; and really, I think, if it were properljt 
put before him, he would be disposed to over*J 
look the past." 

** He will not have the opportunity," re* 
tunied Marion, quietly; ** but I think ha^ 
ought to be made to understand that I anx 
kindly treated, and prevented from making a 
stir about me." 

" Well, you may sec Jiim if you like," said 
Mrs. Lowleigh, not unmindful of the female 
wiles which so often make a woman say one 
thing and mean another. 

*' Then the next time he calls here he had 
better come up for a few minutes and see me." 

" Come up ; if you meet him at all, it must' 
be in the drawing-room, and not in that 
iahabby work place." 

"It is better than I deserve, and fitted to 
my altered fortunes. He is a man of slow 
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perception, and will understand . better the 
degradation which has fallen upon me," 
' She spoke quietly and meekly ; but it began 
to be understood that, in her self-abnegation, 
»he was to have her own way, — had not 
Boland, the future master, said as much. 

•* Very well, then ; do not persist in dress- 
ing like a servant; put on the dress you came 
in." 

"He must understand what I am," said 
Marion, " and what he has helped to make 
me; in no other way can he see how much I 
disliked him. For Adela's sake I shall try 
and break down all his delusions." 

" I shall see about him. I will ask Adela, 
and see what she thinks. You are a very 
foolish girl not to take him if he will have 
you. The dress will do, — mind and be par- 
ticular about the sleeve, and then you caii 
begin quilting that petticoat ; let your stitches 
fall even, or you will spoil the silk, and mind 
I am in a hurry for it, for the weather is 
getting cold." 
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Saying this, she left her. 

** Take him, if he will have me, — he, Bank* 
nlops," thought Marion. " I, who have been 
the wife of Vance ; how could anyone think 
of tempting me with such a proposal? My 
poor Vance I — if you could hear how they 
speak of me?" 

But she would not give way that day, — the 
night had seen weakness enough. She had 
put the world from her, — its pride and vanity, 
its seeming could tempt her no more. It was 
for the realities she was striving now ; and 
in til e dust she was trying to make herself 
more noble. Still she could not anticipate 
the coming interview without pain and fear; 
but she resolved to make no preparation for 
it. Her well-worn gown of plain black silk, 
to which, for her delicate work's sake, she had 
added a white muslin apron, was the same as 
on every other day. Delicate and clean, and 
dainty, she was at all times, and she could 
attempt no change in these matters ; but there 
was no coquetry in her smoothly braided 
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hair, or in the classic repose of her beautiful 
features, — rather a something unearthly and 
repressing to human feeling. She was one 
who, in her wifehood, had learned to make 

\her husband what Abraham was commanded 

vto be for Sarah of old, — a veil to her eyes; 
and now the more sombre veil of widowhood 

. had fallen over her, softened by the vainly 
repressed affection for one whom she tried to 
put from her, and coul^ not. 

" Mr. Bankslops has but to see me,'^ she 
said, " to know that he must bury his affection 
for me, as I must learn to bury mine for 
Vance. How different am I now to her who 
dressed for him in gay clothing against her 
will, — one, whose very anger had enough of 
earth in it to tempt forward the chase.*' 

"With these thoughts she waited all that 
day, and the next ; and no fiirther intimation 

' reached her as to whether her wish was to be 

- complied with, or not. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The lady of his love ; oh ! she was changed, 
As by the sickness of the soul. 

Btron, 



It was to be the next day, when this inter- 
view, so trying to both, took place. 

From this work room, which she now in- 
habited, Marion could see something of the 
world without, and she saw Mr. Bankslops 
advancing towards the Hold by the short 
way between it and the village, and she who 
was all feeling — all gentleness — all womanly 
tenderness — set herself to be as a stoic or a 
nun, from whom all feeling had departed. 
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There was a long interval— would they tell 
him? she wondered — would they let him come, 
and if be did, should she be able to succeed in 
shewing him the futility of his desires ? Since 
Adela could so highly esteem him, he must 
be, she thought, a much better man than she 
had supposed him — when she had dubbed 
him an ogre — bent only on persecuting her. 

There were steps in the passage leading to 
this room, which, liaving been once a nursery, 
was shut off from the rest of the house by 
double doors, the nerves of the paterfamilias 
of that household being always in a chronic 
state of weakness. 

There.were voices also, she had wished to 
see him alone ; but if it must be, well, she laid 
down her work, and stood watching the door. 

It was opened by Adela, whose rosy cheeks 
were dyed to a deeper red as she pronounced 
the name of Mr. Bankslops. 

Marion turned a shade paler, as Adela's 
eager eyes were on her, jealously trying to 
read some treachery in her bearing ; but Mr. 
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Bankslops put her back with a gentle hand, 
showing how much he thought of her as a 
child only, and whispering a few words, 
waited for her retreat down the passage. 
When she had quite gone, he closed the door 
behind her, and advanced his portly form into 
the room. 

Marion indicated a chair to him, and when 
he had taken it, looking at her all the time, 
she resumed her seat, and spoke in a low, calm 
voice. 

" Adela tells me that you still look on the 
past with regret — still make yourself unhappy 
over it. I do not doubt that you may charge 
yourself with some remorse for having driven 
a poor girl to utter shipwreck, and therefore, 
I have sent for you, to tell you you may for- 
get everything that has happened, for that I 
forgive you from my heart. You could not 
have harmed me, had 1 not yielded to an un- 
seemly fear. 

" You were afraid of me," said Mr. Bank- 
slops. 
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^'Kot SO much of you as my parents, and 
that they might have forced me to marry you, 
plungmg us both into misery.'' 

^^ Not both/' he said, attempting to meet 
her eyes with timidity, but shrinking from 
them when they flashed upon him with their 
open candid glance, in which lay no secret 
meaning or hidden sentiment. 

*' I did not think of you, then," she con- 
tinued ; '* but trouble has opened my heart, 
and, if possible, T would have you understand 
firom what unhappiness you have escaped, and 
BO look forward to a happier future." 

" The past has been very hard to me," 
said Mr. Bankslops, and here he broke down 
completely. " I shall never again be the 
man I was, successful and full of power in 
everything ; but I am not like one of your 
particular gentlemen. Slips are too common 
in the sphere I sprang from, to be thought of 
as you think of them. And I have hoped and 
lived on the hope that if I could find you poor 
and miserable, you might learn to love the 
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man who was willing to befriend yon, and 
wonld take yon for what yon are, and not for 
what the world says of you." 

Marion's eyes filled with tears. She read 
the delicacy of his thonghts, spoiled as they 
seemed to be by his words, and replied rather 
to the first than the last, 

" You honour me and yourself, but though I 
have no husband, I yet look upon myself as a 
wife, although I have fled from the temptation 
of his presence. He is as much injured as 
myself, and though I shall never see him again, 
yet I cannot help loving him. I did love him 
when you were trying to persuade me." 

Her eyes were lowered, and she spoke with 
a painful eflPort : 

'* You must make for yourself a better des- 
tiny. Marriage is a fearful thing, if not 
entered into willingly on both sides." 

He looked at her very sadly ; he had loved 
her to the intoxication of his understanding, 
when he had met her in all the prettiness of 
her girlhood; but to him, with his old asso- 
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ciations, she seemed in her more lowly attire 
the wife for his home ; and yet to him as to 
her there bad come a change. 

" Can I do nothing for you?" he said, and 
there was a new feeling in his voice which 
reassured her. 

" Nothing, beyond keeping the secret of my 
residence here. My father and mother are 
very good to give me a refuge, when I have 
brought them nothing but disgrace. Oh I if 
you had only spared me in time." 

*' I wish I had. No one can have repented 
it more than I do. You have haunted me 
ever since — ^you and the thought of what you 
must have suffered." * 

" I did suffer— oh, such suffering — that it 
took away all my courage. If I had only 
resisted to the last, and not fled away — " 

" We drove you to it," said Mr. Bankslops, 
^^ and that day which should have been my 
wedding day, I vowed to befriend you if I 
ever met you again, for I knew to what such a 
step was likely to lead." 
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She did not defend herself or the step she 
had taken — she condemned it utterly — and 
would not speak a word in defence of it 

" If I could make you happy by giving 
you a home and a name ?" he said, in a hesi- 
tating manner. 

She turned, and looked at him fully, no 
subterfuge in her face, no blushing doubt 
upon the cheek, which ever since his entrance 
had been deadly pale. 

" You are a good man," she said ; " but 
you cannot. I have loved too deeply to do 
anything but suffer now ; and besides I my- 
self feel as much bound by the vows I have 
made as if they were really binding; but 
you are not so bound ; you have never uttered 
the words I have, and you have made all and 
more than the reparation you were called 
upon to make. Now one of my best wishes 
is to see you happy ; the world is all before 
you, try to like some one else." 

"Do you remember," he said, "that 
evening that I asked you to walk with me so 
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far as the drive gate? Had you consented I 
purposed then to oflfer to give you up, and 
take the blame upon myself." 

" And I refused," she said, her eyes filling 
with sudden tears. 

'^Eemember how I felt myself bound, 
being blinded by my own feelings,'' he said; 
" and you daily wore my flowers. It is true 
you told me you did not know they were 
mine, but I continued to delude myself." 

*' We were both victims, and both have 
suffered," she said, faintly; "but you will 
mourn no more. Indeed, I look upon you as 
a friend now. You really meant to give me 
up, and I refused to hear I Oh, how foolish 
I was. You are a better man than I thought 
you. You will yet be loved, and for the 
sake of your future wife you must put away 
all remembrance of me." 

'* I will try," he said ; '^ and if I do you 
will let me help you in some way ?" 

" You cannot help me better than by trying 
to be happy — in no other way," she added, 
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with a sunlight smile; " for you know I de- 
lude myself into the idea that I am compen- 
sating my fault a little — a very little. Here 
I can watch over those I love, and care for 
them ; but if this refuge ever fails me, then 
candidly I will use your influence to get 
nie some place of trust, where I may be 
doing good." 

" Then I can do nothing now. Once again 
I should like to repeat that" — his voice 
faltered — " you are very dear to me, and that 
I should like you to be my wife, in* spite of 
all that has happened." 

" You are very good ; but that can never 
be ; indeed you must believe me — though I 
am very grateful for your kindness. Some 
day you will make yourself a happy home^ 
and I shall rejoice to see it." 

He would have lingered, but she gave him 
her hand in token of dismissal. He bowed 
over it, and raised it to his lips. She drew it 
gently away; but when he looked at her 
with a last pleading glance, he saw that no 
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blush dyed the pale cheek of the woman he 
had loved so well and so unfortonutelj, and 
with that glance his hope fell from him. 

But when he had gone, when the door had 
closed upon him, then all the past woke in 
her, all feeling kindled up into a blaze. Oh, 
for the air, for a fast wild walk in the chill- 
ing wind, to tame down the fever in her 
veins ; but it must not be, she dare not show 
her face beyond the walls of the Hold, and 
she took up her needle and worked away fast 
and without pausing. Who, looking at her 
bent head and busy fingers, could dream of 
the seething tide of emotion, which she was 
thus trying so hard to put away from her? 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Oh, when through the long night. 
With fleet foot glancing white, 
Shan I go dancing in my revelry? 

MUMAX. 



For sometime after this interview Mr. Bank- 
slops did not pay his usual visits to the Hold, 
and Adela was secretly enraged. ^Perhaps 
she loved him ; perhaps it was only that she 
needed excitement in the dead quiet of the 
Hold ; or perhaps she had something of the 
hanging-ou spirit, and thought what a bustle 
and stir in the neighbourhood she could make 
with his thousands. All these thoughts com- 
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bined perhaps, made up as much of love as 
was in her composition ; and when he came 
no more to the Hold she revenged herself on 
Marion by a thousand petty slights ' and 
oflFences, which lasted for awhile, and vexed 
her more than she believed possible. After 
awhile, however, Mr. Bankslops re-appeared, 
but he brought no flowers in remembrance of 
his lost bride. He had suffered ; but he had 
been putting away his unhappy love, shutting 
it in a closed chamber of his heart ; but not 
forgetting it altogether. 

When he came again he had to all appear- 
ance recovered his spirits ; was once more the 
successful man of property, and save that his 
manner was more refined, he seemed at last 
to have forgotten the past. He was once 
more willing to be amused by Adela, and if 
not ready to woo, perhaps ready to be wooed 
by the spoiled child of the house. Then 
Adela was ready to acknowledge that Marion 
had done right. 

** I thought you had been spiteful and had 
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said something against me/' she confessed, as 
she threw her arms about her sister's neck in 
renewed confidence. 

**And you see you were wrong/' said 
Marion, not caring to resent her suspicion. 
^^ I did but try to put a seal upon the past 
which might not be broken." 

Another day she came flying into the room 
all excitement, her golden hair streaming be- 
hind her, and threw down a note of invitation. 

^' See," she said, ^^ Mrs. Hughes is going to 
give a real ball ; and I thought I should never 
dance again." 

Hero she began to dance. 

" Look, dolnotdance well? — I was Fuselli'g 
best pupil ; he used to call me the daughter 
of Herodias, and said I could charm anyone 
out of his wits." 

" Did you take that as a compliment T 

" Of course I did. I would not really put 
a man's head on a charger, but I should like 
to have the power of dancing a man's life 
away— the power, you know, — only that — ^" 
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And she began to glide gracefiilly to and 
fro, Marion looking on with fond nnjudging 
affection. 

"But/' she cried, suddenly stopping, 
*' Roland says you waltz better than any girl 
lie ever knew; and Mr. Bankslops said to 
take you round the room must be like heaven." 

" Never mind what he said of me ; he is 
cured of such nonsense now, I hope.'' 

" Yes ; he only says now — well, he never 
speaks of you now, except once when he 
lectured me for having told him stories ; and 
I told him I daresay he had told many more 
in the way of his business, years ago ; which 
he acknowledged was very possible, and so 
we cried quits. But do come and waltz with 
mer 

She stood coaxingly. What woman that 
can dance well, does not love dancing ? but 
Marion shrank back. 

" Not now ; you dance very well,— it is a 
gift of the Lowleighs. Eoland is accepted 
everywhere for his beautiful dancing." 
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" You might take a turn with me/' pleaded 
Adela ; but presently, seeing that she could 
not move her, she threw herself in a chair, 
panting with the unaccustomed exercise. 
** Now, tell me what I shall wear, for, of 
course, I must have a new dress, — I am so 
tired of white. Could you make a ball dress?" 
she said, with her most winning manner, 
which always had its way with Mai-ion, — had 
always done so in the old days, and which 
was very dear to her now,— '' Could you make 
a ball dress?" 

'^ I begin to think love can make one do 
anything. Did — did — " she hesitated upon 
the word, but took it at last; " did mamma 
look well the other night in the amber 
dress?" 

'^ Magnificent I Mamma is a very fine wo- 
man, which is a comfort. If I were a man 
looking at a girl, 1 should observe her mother 
carefully, to see what my wife would bo like 
when she grew old. I do like a fine old lady, 
but mamma is not old, of course ; but papa ? — 
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if handsome Boland ever rans down the hill 
fio fast." 

" Is he looking ill ? He is still qoite a young 
man/' 

" By the parish register, perhaps ; but not 
by his looks, — he is already quite an old man." 

" I have never chance to see him, though 
I have sometimes waited at the window a 
long time, hoping to look at him going to the 
stables." 

*' I have thought him very much altered 
lately," said Adela, " and feel that it would 
be wise to marry myself, if possible, while I 
remain a daughter of the Hold." 

" Do not let us have any fear. Papa must 
have many years to live ; some day, when he 
is in a very good humour, ask him to see me, 
Adela?" 

'' I should not have the courage. I never 
«peak to him." 

*' You, Adela," and she smoothed the 
pretty hair ; " and you have done nothing to 
offend him." 
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^^ Oh, he is so cross and surly, — I think 
even fathers should be civil; why should 
tliey have a right to indulge worse tempers 
than other people. You may think it strange, 
but, shut up here, you forget people's odd 
tempers. I like to come and tease you, be- 
cause you never snarl and bite, like the rest 
of them. Is it not a dog-kennel downstairs 
sometimes?" 

'* It used to be rather dull," said Marion, 
with a sigh ; " but I comforted myself by 
thinking how pleasant it would be when you 
came home." 

" And when I did come home you ran 
away," said Adela, laughing in her soft, 
winning manner, *' and left me a great yellow- 
whiskered legacy, who has been the torment 
of my life ever since. But now I want a 
charming dress, — I wonder if men are ever 
won by charming dresses, — in which to play 
the daughter of Herodias." 

*' Do not speak of yourself in that way, 
darling," 
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"Will you now think of a dress for me? 
I think I should look lovely in blue, — a blue 
silk, trimmed with soft white lace, that will 
certainly do. I will ask mamma to get it for 
me. And what in my hair? — he never brings 
me flowers now." 

'*Does he not? — never mind, unless he 
cares for you very — very much, he is not fit 
for my darling.'' 

''I am afraid that will not do," she 
answered, with a light laugh. " There are no 
troubadours now to praise us and the woman's 
rights question, like most strikes, has left us 
rather worse off than we were before. Men 
think we ought to help keep them now-a-days. 
For my part I think every woman's right is a 
good husband." 

" Perhaps so, darling, but he is not won by 
a fine dress; but by a good and gentle 
temper." 

" Fudge I" was the unceremonious reply, 
** as if men have any discrimination in them, 
or how would some of the best, very best 
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women remain single, women to whom half 
the married women are not fit to hold a candle. 
I am not better nor half so good as my 
neighbours, but I mean to have a good 
husband, for all that ; and carriages, and a 
horse to ride, and new nicknacks in my 
drawing-room, not china as old as Adam, — 
and not old fogeys like Jacob, — ^but bright 
butterfly footmen, and I shall be so happy, as 
happy as the day ; but I must make haste. 
Oh dear, what a pity it is we do not grow 
more valuable as we grow older, like port 
wine, — it's one of nature's crying shames, — - 
and I am sure we think the more of our-» 
selves." 

Marion gently stroked the golden hair; she 
who had made such mistakes in life, what 
right had she to preach, but she was looking 
sadly down in answer to the random talk to 
which she was forced to listen. 

*' Perhaps," she suggested, "as women 
grow older, they see that they were worth 
more, and* have a greater respect for them-» 
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selves ; many women are too ready to fling 
themselves away in haste." 

" Without the carriage and the horses, and 
the bran new nicknacks? What a silly you 
were, Marion, to refuse all those pretty things, 
together with such fascinating yellow 
whiskers." 

** Are they fascinating to you, Adela. You 
see they were not to me." Then she 
remembered what had been fascinating to 
her, and laid her hand upon her heart to still 
the sudden spasm which shot through it. 
*' Talk of yourself, not of me ; I never mics- 
understand your nonsense ; I know you are 
true of heart at the bottom, dear.'' 

'* Do you, then you are wiser than I am by 
a great deal; but nothing makes one so 
virtuous as being believed in." 

'* You are quite a philosopher, where did 
you learn to be so sententious?" 

" By thinking so much to myself ; there is 
nothing whatever to be done, in this stupid 
place, but think." 
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** You make me uneasy, about papa." 

" Yes, I fear it is a bad look out for us/^ 
she replied, with shocking coldness, '' and the 
Hold so involved." 

*' My darling, I was thinking of him, not 
of you, in this matter." 

" Well, you know, what we sow we must 
reap." 

"Must we," replied Mai-ion, with a shudder^ 
*' what shall I reap, then?" 

" I mean papa. No one would call him a 
good father ; why I went this morning to ask 
him for a quire of note paper, and you should 
have heard how he swore at me for interrupt- 
ing him; and I really think he was doing 
nothing but add up a bill'?" 

" Bills put men out of temper." 

'' Do they, — well if men make themselves 
bores, they must be treated as such. I really 
do not see why fathers should be worse than 
other men, do you?" 

** Perhaps they are all as bad when they 
are fathers," was curiously enough the only 
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reply Marion could make; her experience had 
been a hard one. 

" Then/' said Adela, in her quick way, '' I 
do not see and I never can see what duties 
fathers have a right to expect from their 
children?" 

" My pretty one, I feel as if I could set you 
straight, but I have no right to argue on this 
question; try and be kind to him. You 
cannot think how I envy you the opportunity. 
If you had offended as I have, you would 
understand the blessing of having a father to 
love." 

''I think they should begin first?" said 
Adela, and in this opinion she persisted with 
her usual obstinacy. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Why that pensive brow ? — 
What disgast to life hast thoa ? 
Change that discontented air ; 
Frowns become not one so fair. 



BrRox. 



A FEW days after this conversation, Adela came 
to her in quite a different mood, — not dancing, 
but in tears and sobs, which made Marion 
throw down her work and hurry to her in 
alarm. 

Adela proceeded to dab her handkerchief 
at her eyes until she had made it into a ball, 
and then, suffering herself to be comforted * 
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sat herself down upon a stool near the fire, 
and told her story with little gasps and rem- 
nants of sobs. 

"Mamma will not let me have— a new 
dress — and — I will not — wear — that old pink. 
That bill that papa was so cross about turned 
out to be Madame Vignet's, and I am sure I 
could not have spent less, — he should have 
told me I must not dress, and I would not 
have gone out at all, and then see where his 
chance of getting rid of me would have been." 
" I will remake the pink, and put your 
white lace over it.'' 

" I am very much obliged to you, but I 
have fully made up my mind that I will not 
wear anything but blue, so never mind ; it 
will spare you the trouble of making the dress, 
and you will be very glad of it, I daresay." 
Adela, when angry, was accustomed to 
have a hit all round, which saves the neces- 
sity of considering who is in fault. 

She continued to cry, and to wipe her eye^ 
with remorseless hand until they were as red 
VOL. in. £ 
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as ferret's eyes, and until her complexfoiiy 
whieb, being very fair, sbowed the slightest 
mark, was all streaked with red and white. 

Mr. Bankslops called, but she would not 
go down to see him, and declared to Marion, 
with due solemnity, that she had determined 
never to many, but to die an old maid, in re- 
yenge of her father's stinginess. 

" If he could not afford it, I would knock 
under as well as any girl," she said, indig- 
nantly ; ** but see what beautiful new clothes 
he has ordered for himself— and men can wear 
anything. Talk of parents, — I am quite out 
of patience with old people, they never think 
of anyone but themselves." 

When Marion went to dress her mother for 
dinner that day, she found her in a humour to 
be communicative, and evidently seriously 
troubled. 

'' Poor Adela/' she said ; " it is hard upon 
her, but then, what is to be done ? her papa is 
so angry he declares he will not'give her any 
more dresses until Christmas ; — ^somehow she 
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wants so much and wears out so much with- 
out looking the better for it." 

*' You do not make a point of her having 
no dress then, jourself ?" 

" Certainly not ; but Madame Vignet is cUi- 
mouring for her money, and I dare not order 
anything more. If you had only paid off that 
wretched mortgage your sisters might have had 
a chance in the world/' 

Marion made no reply, but, when once 
more at liberty, hastened op -stairs to the 
gable chamber, and, unlocking her one-closed 
drawer, felt for something in a corner of it. 
Having found what she wanted, she returned 
to the work-room, and, kneeling down by the 
hearth — the dancing firelight disclosed a 
purse. It was a forgotten treasure ; for what 
was money to her now ? It had been Vance's 
money, — his gift to her ; and she put the 
purse to her lips and kissed it. 

" Vance's gold !" she thought, " and it shall 
m9.ke Adela happy. My joy is not all gone 
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from me ; — I can still do a kindly thing with 
the money of my love." 

They had all joined in spoiling Adela, and 
love which was Marion's grand teacher, for, 
as we have seen, she was gentle in all her 
thoughts, and no owner of a strong mind ;-t- 
love taught her that in the present stage of 
Adela's existence severity would harden her. 
She had a dim perception that Adela was wil- 
ful and wrong — wrong to sit in judgment on 
her parents ; but with the ever present sense 
of her own disobedience, in desperately flying 
from her home, she found no room for con- 
demnation of another. 

So she knelt down by the side of the fire, 
and poured out the golden coins into her 
hand, and, counting out seven sovereigns, put 
the rest away. She must keep some little 
store in case of necessity, for she would never 
be able to earn or win any more, she thought. 
Then she lighted her candle, and began dili- 
gently to work, making it a point of con- 
science to waste no time on dreams. 
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Her healthy resolations were doing her 
^ood; — the mind which might have fallen 
before her grief had rather gained power by 
patient submission to it. Her gentle temper 
was so refined that grief had sweetened rather 
than embittered it, and, feeling herself for 
ever learning in the school of Providence, 
she took the lesson to heart, and day by day 
as she imbibed the Heavenly teaching, she, 
without knowing it, put further and further 
from her the Lowleigh taint, the fear of which 
had so tormented her upon her first coming to 
the haunted chamber. 

Pleasantly the time sped in anticipation; 
when the gloomy dinner was over down 
stairs, then Adela would escape to her, she 
thought, for there was no one to amuse her 
that evening, and she accepted gratefully the 
crumbs and leavings of others' pleasures. 
Adela, in a pet, was better to her than the un- 
broken loneliness of her solitude. 

She was true in her surmise, and very 
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shortly after dinner Adela made her ap- 
pearance. 

Her clieeks were burning and her eyes 
flashing. 

" Have we not had a scene ?" she exclaimed^ 
taking her seat near tlie fire. 

*' Is anything the matter ?" asked Marion, 
anxiousi}. 

" Well, you know, Mr. Bankslops was here 
to-day, and mamma says she made the best 
excuse for my absence she could. No one 
can tell a pretty fib more cleverly than 
mamma. I wonder what she said, now ? but 
the gist of the matter was that he said Mrs. 
Hughes had asked him to her ball, and he 
hoped we were going, and would I mind his 
sending me some flowers. That certainly was 
rather particular, you know, not being in re- 
membrance, &c. Well, mamnda told me all 
this at dessert, and then I said, of course, I did 
not mean to go. * Why not?' she asked. 
* Certainly not with an old dress,' I said ; 
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^and as papa could not afifbrd to dress me, I 
meant to give up parties.' Mamma said 
^ perhaps papa would change his mind/ where- 
upon he woke up from the contemplation of 
his port wine, and declared that I was an 
^impertinent yixen, that I had cost more in 
six months than Marion had cost in two 
years, and never looked so well-dressed, 
-either/ I might have forgiven him the first 
part of the sentence ; but the last was unpar- 
donable, so I started up, turned over my wine 
glass, and scudded from the room ; but before 
I went, I told him I never intended to be mar- 
ried, and therefore I hoped he had made a 
proper provision for me/' 

^* Oh, Adela, nobody has ever thought of 
defying papa like this ?" 

^^ Then it is time they began," said Adela, 
with easy assurance. 

« *'I do not like to tell you how wrong you 
have been, my darling, because I have been 
30 wicked myself; but you must not take such 
sins on yourself — think how I am punished." 
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** By being turned into an angel?' said Adela, 
" I think I'll sin and take the chance of thfe 
same punishment, only there is so much of 
the mocking spirit in me, I might turn into an 
angel of another kind/' 

Marion saw a dangerous light in her sister's 
eyes — a resisting fire which parents should be 
cautious how they kindle — and she knew, 
none better, how much her parents could be 
in the wrong ; dealing with her in the way 
which she had seen to be most efficacious 
she would not take up the argument, but 
rather turned it aside. 

"Papa is not well, you say, and these 
things may vex him ; do go down and beg his 
pardon, and then I will shew you a joy I have 
for you." 

Never in the old days had Marion de- 
ceived her by so much as a look ; her slender 
pocket-money had gone to make up little de- 
ficiencies in her own, or Elgiva's box, to 
school, many and many a time. Marion had 
no pocket-money now, and yet she promised 
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her a joy. She was interested at once ; hut 
cautiously so, nevertheless. 

" It has nothing to do with any weak de- 
coction of my old dresses?' 

" Nothing 1" 
. ** Then you will tell me now T 

'' When you have made peace." 

" But I agree to do so, if it is a real joy, and 
no cheating ?" 

" You promise to go, if you like my joy ?'' 
said the ever-yielding monitor. 

" Oh, yes, readily." 

"And to try to put up with poor papa's 
impatience?" 

"Not too many conditions,*' said Adela, 
gravely shaking her head. " At all events, 
not until I have seen your joy.'' 

Now it was the habit for the liOwleighs to 
run bills, and in this way to secure to them- 
selves what was necessary ; but with actual 
money, Adela had little to do, and even six- 
pences were often very scarce in her purse. 

" This is my joy," said Marion, counting tlje 
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money into her eager hand — " one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven; you can buy a 
dress with these, and the lace, too, if you see 
about it carefully, because you need not buy 
an expensive silk for evening wear." 

" Oh, how delightful — how good. What a 
fairy godmother you are!*' 

'* You will go down, now ; and then come 
back, and talk over your dress." 

" But where did you get them from?'* ex- 
claimed Adela, ringing the gold. " Did the 
gliosis give them to you ?" 

'^ They were lying by ; I had forgotten 
them. What use were they to me, nobody 
ever seemed to want them before?" 

" And you come here to be a servant, 
having gold in your purse ?" said Adela, 
with open eyes. '^ Nothing but absolute 
starvation would have brought me back." 

'' That could never have been, for he 
offered to settle half his fortune upon me." 

'' What a foolish dear you were," said 
Adela, with a softened voice. '' When I look- 
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at you, I shall begin to think goodness is a 
reality. I'll go now." And she sprang off 
downstairs; but returned, in a few minutes, 
— **Papa is asleep; I must wait until tea- 
time, now ; and will he not be sui^prised to 
know that I owe to you what he refused?*' 

*^You will keep faith with me," said 
Marion, ^^ and ask his pardon, in the pretty 
way you know so well how to use, when you 
like?" 

" I begin to think I will be good," said 
Adela, solemnly ; " but then, only look, you 
arjB good, and I am naughty." 

*'Oh,no." 

*' Let me speak — ^you are good ; and I find 
you here, not so well off as a servant, in an 
old poky black dress, and white apron ; and 
I have all the pleasure in life. Perhaps it 
answers to be naughty ; even you give me 
what I cry for." 

" Only because I love you ; and you will 
do something for love of me ?" 

" rU see," said Adela, consideringly. *' I 
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mean to take to that which answers best ; 
and, at present, virtue does not seem to me 
to answer, on the whole." 

** Where can we find virtue?" said Marion; 
** Tarn a great sinner." 

She said these words so solemnly, that the 
** fudge," which was trembling on Adela's 
lips died unuttered. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Behold^ 
Bloodless are these limbs, and oold. 

Byron. 



But there was a great change in the Hold 
advancing, though neither sister knew it. 
The one in "kindness, the other with pettish- 
ness and complaint, had noted the increased 
violence of temper in Mr. Lowlcigh; but 
neither had known that it was the result of 
disease. The fogs were rising, day by day, 
with thicker exhalations, from the surround- 
ing moat, and short days and long dark 
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nights made the Hold a weird and gloomy 
place enough — when, at the early hour of 
sunset, there came a hurrying to and fro in 
the house, and a mad riding for the doctor. 

The master had fallen down in a fit, and 
had to be carried to his bed, from whence no 
one thought he would rise again, and days of 
anxious watching followed. The future 
ni aster was summoned from his regiment, at 
Windsor; but the younger son, being on 
duty abroad, was only cautioned that he 
might prepare for the worst. 

Eoland returned in hot haste, to the Hold. 
It had not been the custom of the Hold to 
retain its possessors to old age, or to keep its 
heirs long out of their property ; and the 
elder son can^e to pay his filial duties with 
mingled feeling's. 

As we sow, we must reap. Adela had 
enforced this proverb against her father, and 
truly, he had not sown much parental duty, 
that he should hope now to reap much of 
filial affection; but he had been proud of 
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Boland — his handsome, clever, hanglng-on 
son ; and if he had groaned over his debts, 
lie had yet paid them. Perhaps, in this sad 
hour, Eoland remembered all this, as much 
as the heavily mortgaged acres of which he 
was the heir; and he summoned the best 
advice London could furnish — a little to old 
Jacob's wonder, for why so much fuss should 
be made to bolster up timber, which so long 
had but cumbered the ground, he could not tell. 

In consequence of the coming of this 
London doctor, the life of the master was, 
for -the present, saved; but it was scarcely 
more than life. The mind had wandered 
away, and left but a childish wreck, with little 
memory, and small comprehension — and for 
the body, it had become helpless, and had 
fallen on one side. 

In foct, science, at Eoland's summons, 
had succeeded in arresting life in its flight ; 
but it could do no more; it could no longer 
render the man sightly — who had defiled 
himself by many an unrepented crime — or 
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make him a thing which the courtly world 
could tolerate to look upon. 

All this befell before Mrs. Hughes's ball; 
and the half-finished blue dress, upon which 
Adela had so vainly set her fancy, was folded 
away in tissue paper, and locked into a 
drawer, with wonder, even to her, that it 
could ever have been made a serious matter 
at all. 

And now there came a difficulty — which 
should be shut up, the master or the Hold 
itself? Boland being called into council, 
spoke like a man of the world, as he un- 
doubtedly was ; and he spoke with the more 
authority, as his hanging-on days had finished 
w itli Lis gaining another step, and his re- 
ceiving a large legacy from an old lady 
friend, which enabled him to retire from the 
ami}'. His advice was that as it was very 
important to marry Adela, and even Elgiva, 
as soon as possible, and as advantageously as 
possible, it would be very unwise to shut up 
the house; but that as the master's powers of 
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enjoyment were now so small^ it would be 
tetter to fit up a suite of rooms upstairs, for 
hi$ use, and to do away with any sleeping 
visitors. This point being carried unani- 
mously, another difficulty arose, — was it to be 
considered the duty of Mrs. Lowleigh to shut 
li,erself up, or, in the interests of the family, 
vfks she still to be the pillar and support of 
the ceremonious gatherings at the Hold. 
• 'Roland decided, as his mother wished in 
heir heart, that she must not shut herself up. 
Her marriage, as she had told her daughter, 
had been one of arrangement; how then 
could her love be expected to hold good 
under such circumstances ? — it could not, and 
it did not. Maijy a bitter hour of married life 
had culminated in the fact that her husband 
had become an unsightly thing — so unsightly, 
that nothing but love could cast a veil over 
go much deformity — the soul, to the startled 
horror of all, seeming suddenly to have set 
its seal upon the body. 

" What is to be done ?" said handsome 
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Koland,'who.was in a very good humour witt 
his new step, but who, nevertheless, felt 
some qualms of conscience for the many ill 
strokes of fortune he had helped to give his 
father, and who shuddered to remember thai 
his father had once been as handsome as him"* 
self, or nearly so, the admired at f&te and 
ball ; and that possibly, when the years rolled 
on — and well — these are ugly things to think 
of, unless, as Eoland good-naturedly intended, 
people mean to do their best in the present. 
He was speaking to Marion, having brought 
his handsome self and his perplexity into 
her room. He who was so soon perhaps 
to be master, and was so nearly master 
now. 

*' The mother is not fitted for watching in a 
sick room, and would soon sink under the 
confinement." 

Eoland had his thumbs in liis waistcoat 
jpockets and was looking worried and thought- 
ful, and did not see the burning anxious eye« 
fixed upon him. 
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"Is he much changed?" she asked, seeing 
that he paused. 

Handsome Roland shuddered. 

" Very much, — horribly so," he said; "and 
he was such a handsome man." Here he 
clrew himself up to his full height, and sup- 
pressed another shudder. 
> " You must find it dull here," he said at last, 

"Not dull altogether; but I am so very, 
Tery anxious. Every sound in the house 
startles me. If I could but see him 1 " 

"Who?" 

" Papa. Roland, if I might be allowed to 
see him, I have offended, yet, he is my father, 
— I am his child/' 

" Well, my dear, it was that I came about." 

" Was it ? And %iay I go to him ?" 

Their eyes met then, and he saw all the 
sweet womanly pathos in hers, toning down 
the excitement to which she so seldom allowed 
any expression. Seeing the look and under- 
standing it, he sat down, and became con- 
fidential. 
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"I am horribly anxious about him/' JiQ 
said; ^^ mamma is not fitted for a nurse.j'>fl 
am not complaining of her, but once or t^ca 
1 have heard her very impatient with him. 
Now of course we all know that the Hold is :to 
be mine one day, and I should not like to feel 
when I come into possession that my poor old 
father had been ill-treated in his sickness, 
and " — here he filled up the word wanting by 
n shudder. ''If we must have ghosts int]^ 
old place/' he added, laughing, " I should 
not like him to be one of them." 

He spoke with a singular mingling of pity 
and repulsion — with as much pity for the 
living man, as horror of his possible ghost. . 

*' Ob, Roland, what an awful idea 1" 

"I do not mean to s«y, of course," said 
Eoland, "that I could give up my time to. 
him, or that I should keep my patience with 
him, if I did; but I do think he was fond of 
you and me when we were little children. I 
€eem to have some faint remembrance of ifc 
I have not been the son I might have beeiiy 
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^rhaps; but if I ever come to have chile ren, 
And sink to that, I should not like to be neg- 
lected." 

''Of course not/' she said, in a low tone,-^ 
** Perhaps you will let me be with you if you 
ever fall ill ; but sickness and you seem so 
fiir apart." 

'* It comes the worse when it does come. 
And so you would have the patience to stay 
by me, would you ?" 
*' So gladly/' she said eagerly. 
'* You see," he observed, philosophically, 
'^ I cannot afford to marry for love — perhaps 
have lost the taste to love the only kind of 
woman that I should like to see the mistress 
of my house and the mother of my children ; 
and so of course must make what mamma 
ealls a marriage of arrangement, in which 
cdse I find it does all very well until sickness 
6t trial comes, and then it falls through. 
But with you I shall do admirably. You 
would not desert me, I know, which is some- 
thing tangible to depend upon. But providing 
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for myself does not help the poor old father^ 
does it?" 

" What is the real difficulty, Roland ?'' 

He hesitated, and looked at the fire. 

'' I do not like leaving him to hii'ed dei* 
pendents ; if they should ill-use him, or let 
him do anything ugly to himself, it would 
not be nice to think of, would it?" 

"Is he left?" she asked, breathlessly. 

" Pretty much ; and I do not like to say ^ 
word which might look like finding fault, — 
and yet, you know, for her own sake, — yoa 
see — as long as he lives, she is mistress of the 
Hold." 

From these confused sentences, Marion 
began to gather, with consternation and sur* 
prise, that Eoland, at least, supposed his^ 
father to be neglected in his own house. The 
cruel possibility blanched her cheek, as sho 
remembered Adela's sentence against her pa- 
rents, — "As you sow you must also reap. 
Tares never yet produced the golden harvest 
—never — never — ' ' 
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"Could I be of any good?" she asked^ 
humbly ; " might I be with him, and nurse 
himr 

It was the very thing Roland had wanted ; 
but had not liked to ask,^he looked at her 
contemplatively. 

"Could you stand it?" he said, with a 
smile ; " or would you turn into two ill-used 
ghosts, and wander hand in hand about the 



" If I did, it would but be to bless you, 
Eoland, if you could get me this privilege.*' 

" Get you this privilege, child, — it was the 
very thing I have been driving at all this 
time, only I did not like to say so. If you 
would not mind taking the place of chief 
nurse to him, with as many assistants as ever 
you like, you will take a great load off my 
mind. You see I shall be pretty well off 
now, and he need not be stinted in anything. 
Those doctors have saved his life for the 
present. Mamma said only ^prolonged his 
sufferings.' It was then I saw how all had 
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fallen through, and that she was not to be 
trusted. [ am as good as master, and I will 
see that the old man is taken care of, if- jou 
will only help me ; and the fewer scenes we 
have like the one we had to-daj the better. 
They are best apart ; and I have given my 
consent to the visiting and company being 
continued." 

Marion did not ask what scene ; it was of 
her mother they were speaking. 

*'When may I go to him?" she asked 
eagerly. 

" Come now/' he said, rising ; '' but do not 
be shocked." 

He drew her hand within his arm, whether 
to shelter her, or comfort himself, he best 
knew ; and leading her to the rooms set apart 
for Mr. Lowleigh, brought her into the pre- 
sence of what he now never approached 
without a shiver, — that wreck of humanity 
still called father; and, as they approached 
him, the horror of the situation was increased 
by the slow winking of his eye, winking as it 
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: 9!Benied in mockery at the dreadfal distortion 

!t)f the rest of the countenance. 
: But when handsome Roland thought to 

y feel his sister shudder, or start, or cry, or 
shrink back, — to his infinite relief she escaped 
from his supporting arm, and gliding across 
the room, was in a moment more kneeling, ' 
with infinite pathos and tenderness, by her 

! father s chair. 

" Marion I " said the sick man, and his 

; tears came thick and fast ; obscured as his 

intellect had become he could yet, as infants 

can, detect love and tenderness. As she drew 

so close to him there came a dawn of comfort.' 

Old Jacobs, thinking to preach to his 

. master the only sermon he had ever dared to 
preach, had gratified his repeated request for 
a looking-glass. Never had the once hand- 
some Lowleigh forgotten what he saw in it; 

V nor had its remembrance been soothed to him 

. until now, when one living being was willing 
to embrace him with tenderness and love. 
" Marion has promised to stay with you, 

YOL. III. p 
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and take care of you^ sir; you will like that,** 
said Roland. 

' "Yes — yes — Eoland, yes — " He was 
stricken very low. 

** Then/' said Roland, with his easy tone of 
military authority, ^^ I will make it understood 
limt jour orders are that she shall not be dis- 
turbed in her attendance upon you, and that 
whatever she may require for you shall be 
done, as if you said it?" 

"Yes, Roland— good boy— yes — " 
The good-natured man of the world left 
the room with a moisture in his eyes, and a 
new warmth at his heart, of which, he had 
never before been conscious. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



0*er such wild ratings 
There must be some control. 

Theo.—O, none ! none I none ! but gentle gympatby, 
And watchfulness of love. 

JOANKA BaULIB. 



*^ Roland is master here," whispered the poor 
inv^aliil, as soon as they were alone, and with; 
as much canning as his face had now the 
power of expressing; " that is why I call him. 
good boy/' 

" You are master, papa," said Marion, still 
kneeling by his chair, but with the careful 

F 2 
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Buppression of noisy excitement now so habi- 
tual to her. ^^ Roland knows that quite well/' 

" Nearer, and I will whisper," said the sick 
man. 

She could scarcely draw nearer, but she put 
her arm about his neck, — so glad to find her 
home again. 

" When my father," the voice was low and 
cunning, ^^ fell ill like this, I was heir, like 
Roland; — like him I took the power and 
made myself glorious like a young king come 
to reign, and I left him to servants ; — half 
tlieir time they forgot his meals — he was cold 
and hungry, — and when he died they told me 
he might have lived years— years, — years 
enough to repent him of his sins ; but he 
died, and half liis time they had forgotten his 
meals." 

** That was very dreadful," said Marion, 
shuddering. 

" They would not get him up ; it was too 
much trouble. They all thought it was time 
&v him to die, and told him so, sometimes." 
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^ And where were yoa, papa, that this went 
on without your knowing it ?' 

^^ I never thought to enquire— I was busy 
with the estate, and with my hunting ; and it 
was cold, vety cold,— they used to forget the 
fire, and let it out." 

^^ But you did not know of this?" 

^^I ought to have known, — ^perhaps I 
guessed,— perhaps I did not care ,— it was time 
the old fellow went. Ha, ha I but when they 
come to be dead, then we remember it alL 
Boland will not think of it, you see, until it 
is all over ; then he will remember that they 
forgot his meals." 

** Are you hungry now, dear?'' 

^^ Yes, yes ; but do not tell. I must not 
eat too much," he whispered* ^^ I try not to 
be in the way." 

^^ Holand says he is rich now, and nothing 
must be spared that can do you good." 

^^ I used to say that," said the fallen man, 
cunningly ; ** it looks welL" 
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^^ He means it. Wait a miaute, and you 
shall have something nice/' 

She rang the ^bell, and old Jacobs briskly 
made his appearance. 

*' What did Dr. Fawcett say about papa's 
eating ?" she asked. 

" Any little nourishing thing he can fancy 
ihe was to take, but not too much at a 
time." 

^^ Bring me a little jelly, then, if anything 
of the kind has been made." 

" No, no," said Mr. Lowleigh, " they poison 
Aat." 

** Then, Jacobs, a bit of the game pie that 
went up for breakfast." 

Jacobs departed. 

" Yes, yes," said the sick man, with great 
satisfaction ; " if they had it for breakfast, it 
is all right, depend upon it; but we must take 
care — we are both in the way — you and I — w^e 
will look to each other. Not that I see any 
good in living, only one does not like to die.," 
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Ok^ desolate life I—no good in life, and no 
hope in death. / 

. Jaeobs retamed pre^ntly with a little traj 
of game pie and a glass of negus. 

All the time lie was setting it down, Mn 
Lowleigh watched him with one keen, eager 
ejre, whilst the other continued slowly to wink 
at him. 

When everything had been arranged, h^ 
looked at him with deliberate sarcasm. 

" You rascal, — what made you so long ?— 
you have been putting something in it." 

^^ Oh, papa, how can you say such an un- 
kind thing ! Jacobs has been so kind to me — 
brings up my dinner every day, — if papa will 
not eat it, I think I should like a taste, if you 
will bring me another plate." 

^^ I brought one, miss," said Jacobs. 
^^ Master is just starving himself, — ^he has not 
tasted a morsel since yesterday." 

"I will be your taster, papa," said Marion, 
falling in with his humour, and beginning to 
eat. 
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This succeeded ; the sight of food actually 
consumed before his eyes was too much for 
him, and he suffered liimself to be persuaded 
to taste, and then to eat with appetite. Bui 
when the meal was finished a new idea seized 
him. 

Leaning back in his chair, he exclaimed, 
" It is slow poison, I forgot that ; we must 
do without food." 

**If it is poison we have taken," said 
Marion, with great readiness, "we had better 
say our prayers." 

" I do not know a prayer," he said, with 
sudden horror. " I do not like prayers, there 
is death in them." 

"They have comforted me in my great 
sorrows. Papa, may I say mine out loud ?" 

"If you like. Oh, to die like this— 
poisoned — neglected by my own son." The 
drops of sweat stood out on his forehead. 

She knelt down by his chair, and her 
sweet face turned heavenwards, she said her 
simple prayers — a simple, lowly woman. 
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with a child-like heart — she prayed for her 
earthly father to her heavenly, with such 
faithful earnestness, tliat the one for whom 
she prayed saw that she was very near to 
heaven, and seemed to have no wavering 
doubt of her words being heard. 

It was the first prayer he had really joined 
in for many^ many years, for it is too easy to 
hear prayers and not to pray. 

Was he comforted? Marion could only 
see that the look of horror died from off his 
face, and that presently, overcome with the 
food from which he had abstained for so 
many hours, he fell into a light doze ; but 
she remembered words which she accepted, 
without cavil or question, — *' The prayer of 
faith shall save the sick." 

" And if I can save him," she said, "then 
perhaps it was well that my strange sorrow 
fell upon me." 



V o 
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CHAPTER X. 



I stooped not to despair ; 
For I have battled with mine agony, 
And made me wings wheri'witli to overfly 
The narrow ciicos of my dnngeon wall. 

BtIU>v. 



It must not be supposed that Mrs. Lowleigh 
absolutel}'- neglected her husband, of whom 
she seemed to be very much afraid. She 
came to him in the morning, after her break- 
fast, when, as she said, she was fortified for 
the sick room; and she then swept about, 
with her ample skirts, as if she fancied she 
was doing something. She paid him also 
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another viait, with the doctor, ia the after- 
noon ; and Marion was always warned of hi9 
coming, and was never present at these in*: 
terviews. 

Roland's interference had been very neces- 
sary, therefore; and Marion, gentle as she 
was, could hold her own wherever duty 
called upon her now ; and, except to perform 
the other duties she had undertaken, she 
never left him. She brought her work into 
his room^ and cheered him by letting him 
see things in progress. By her constant at- 
tentions, given with heartfelt service, she 
gradually weaned him from his gloomy sub^ 
jects of thought; or« rather, she brought 
rays of light into the darkness. No eflfort of 
hers, however, could turn him from the ab- 
ject fear with which he regarded his tall, 
handsome son. 

*^ I am going away," Eoland said to him, 
before he left home again, which he did a 
few days after Marion had taken her place 
in the sick room. 
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" Are you, are you ?" said the sick man, 
with a look at Marlon, which meant, " We 
shall be safe for a little while." 

" Can I do anything for you before I go ?" 

" Good boy — good boy," returned his 
father, in a propitiatory tone. 

*' Can I, Marion ?" asked Eoland again. 

" Yes, indeed you can. Papa wants a nice 
wheel chair, such as anyone could push 
about, it is so dreary for him to be so mucli 
in one place," 

'^ Never mind me, Eoland," said his fathei*, 
with an attempt to be jaunty, *' anything 
does for me. Never mind what she says; 
she does not know how things are." 

"How are they then, sir?" 

They looked in such singular contrast — 
the one so liigh mettled and strong — tlie other 
sunk in disease and deformity; and yet, in 
spite of all, there was a close likeness be- 
tween them. 

*' I did not mean to argue, Roland ; I know 
my place," said his father, humbly. 
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' ** Your place is master in this house, who 
disputed it ? Is anything going on you dis- 
approve y^ 

" Nothing, nothing — good boy, good boy. 
Do not huiTy back on my account/' he added, 
with a chuckle, as if now he had hit on a 
clever move at last. 

" I shall come to and fro very often," said 
Eoland, cheerily, '*and shall see how you 
get on." 

His fother lifted his hands, and then dropped 
them in dismay. 

Saying *' Good-byc,'' presently, Eoland 
beckoned his sister to follow him. 

'* What does he mean ? he always seema 
afraid of mc," he asked. 

Then she told him what he had suid to her. 

"Whether it be truth, or whether it be 
only fancy, that is his impression, that his 
father died of neglect, and he thinks all sons 
must be alike." 

" How horrible! Try and undeceive him/' 

**I do, constantly. Everything that is 
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needed I will ask you for, and you will get 
for him. You can shield yourself from th^ 
bitter remorse he suffers. I am afraid we 
Lowleighs have not been a good race." 

^^ So tradition says ; but I can hardly think 
he let his own father die; and yet it is so 
easy sometimes just to withhold one's hand^ 
If, for instance, I had not sent for these 
xloctors." 

" No one thinks evil of you/' she said, with 
fond trust, " and I should so like you to be 
happy. Sometimes when I am sitting alone, 
I think there must have been some strange 
curse upon the Lowleighs, and that it will die 
out with mc. 

" The curso of the Lowleighs I have heard 
was their good looks. So perhaps the curse 
is centred in you. When I can say what I 
like in this house you shall put off that dowdy 
dress, and show yourself to the world.*' 

" Never, Eoland, never 1 Do not trouble 
yours3lf about me, but remember the first 
thing you do in London must be to get the 
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'diaii* ; that will cheer him as much as any- 
thing^ and then we can take a tour of the 
rooms." 

" And nothing for you ?' 

** No, you can do nothing for me, unless " — 

:He was looking at her, and her pale faCjB 
and cheeks suddenly suffused with crimson. 
. 'VUnless," he said, his' face darkening, " I 
could hear anything of that wretch who 
carried you off. No; I have already tried, 
ypu say he was a rich man ; and yet I find 
no such name among tlic landed gentry, or 
as belonghig to any club or society in Lon- 
don. Depend upon it, he was deceiving you, 
^nd that he himself was only a swindler." 

Her eyes fell, and a weary look came over 
her face. 

'' I only wanted to know that he 'was alive 
and well," she said, meekly; " but perhaps it 
is better not." 

*' Much better not,^' he said. " If you like, 
some time" — she knew that the some time 
meant after his father's death — *' I will take 
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you privately abroad, and return with you 
publicly, giving oat that I have fetched you 
home, and so restore you to society, and 
bring you out in London." 

She shook her Iiead, while a faint colour 
went and came upon her cheek. Might she 
not then have a chance of seeing Vance ? But 
she said, 

*' The world is not for me." 

" Wliy not forget that fellow ?" 

"I cannot. I must remember him as, 
under the same circumstances', any woman 
would remember you." 

"I will not urge it for the present; but 
when that * some time ' comes, yoa may think 
better of it. Meanwhile, I trust you to do 
my duty for me." 

*' You ivill not forget the chair," she said, 
returning to tlie more practical part of his 
duties, " and if you can remember it, send me 
down some anchovy paste from BertoUini's ; 
papa used to be very fond of it.'' 

" Did he?" he said, looking admiringly at 
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her. ** I wonder you remember «uch little 
things. If I had chosen to eat Uack bread 
myself, I should expect my neighbours to 
share it with me ; and if I had made up my 
mind to dress like a Qual^er, I should look on 
my neighbour's ball dress as a sin." 

" We sliall see, Roland. You have never 
done such wrong as I have." 

He stooped and kissed her as he bade her 
good-bye, to hide the blush which her words 
called up, even over his sallow but beautiful 
features. In his sight, by comparison, she 
stood as fair and white as snow, and yet how 
should he offend her eyes by showing himself 
for what he was. 

" Ah, Marion, you do not know," he said, 
and passed on. 
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CHAPTER XL 



The snow re-oommenoeB . 
The bnried fenoes 
Mark no longer 
The road o'er Uie plain. 



LONGFEUiOW, 



Winter with its frosts and fogs had again 
fully settled down upon Abbot's Hold, and 
in the recurrence of daily increasing duties 
and obligations, time was speeding onwards. 
It was difficult for Marion to believe that the 
circle of events, which seemed to hold withia 
itself the interests of a life time, could be 
limited within the narrow boundary of a yean 
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When the snow came again^ and oovered 
the large open ground, which was neither 
farm land nor park, it was difl&cult to re- 
member that it was but the year before that 
she had suffered herself to be beguiled hy her 
listers into a game of snow balls, and that in 
the midst of their joyous laughter, Mr. Bank- 
«lops had first entered upon the scene, and ex* 
ercised such an influence on her life. 

Since that time she had known the soul- 
stimng depths of mutual love; had passed, {^s 
it were, under its power into another stage of 
existence and experience, from which she had 
looked back upon her girlhood, as upon an 
unemotional life moving upon the surface of 
things, made up of dreams, and speculations, 
and hopes; but not touching the realities. 
And then .she had tried to put this life of love 
Mide, and to begin another of self-denial and 
htimiliation, — fighting, if so it might be now, 
for an existence still higher, still nobler, and 
iDore intimately touching the real and the 
true. 
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She had began with little duties, and now 
a great one, calling for all her tenderness, waa 
entrusted to her — the sick body, and still 
more sick soul of her father had fallen under 
her care. In the solitude and the thought to 
which she had subjected herself in penanoe^ 
she had found a light which now daily shone 
in her actions, and from that sick chamber 
irradiated the whole worldly household. / 

If the curse was to die out with her, there 
seemed a cause for its doing so, for daily and 
with lowly grace, she seemed to be washing- 
the garments of her soul, and making them 
shine with a heavenly whiteness. 

'' To my mind," said simple Ellen, in her 
confidence with Jacobs, " she is turning into 
a white lily herself." 

" Ah," said Jacobs, a little forgetful of his 
former fiction, " and she would look like one, 
too, if she would only put off that old black 
gown, and wear her white dresses again. A 
lily she looked to all eyes, last Chillingham 
ball, with only a white dress, lily-white, and_ 
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a pink rose in her hair. Such cruelty as 
She suflFered from never goes without its 
punishment^ as the old man feels now, I war- 
rant ; pretty lamb, if she had ever said a cross 
word, only one, there might have been an 
excuse.'' 

"It is a pretty sight, even now," said 
Ellen, "to see them together; she, as gentle 
with him as if he were a baby. I often come 
upon them going about the rooms, she wheel- 
ing him in his chair to the window, and he 
wrapped up in bis fur cloak as if they were 
out of doors. And then again she is shewing 
him pictures or saying hymns to him, and all 
the while, if she stirs, he begs her not to 
leave him, lest ' he' might come ; who does he '< 

mean by * he,' I wonder, that he is so iiuicli 
afraid of?" 

"The old un," said Jacobs, "to be sure, 
and she charms him away ;" but Jacobs was 
wrong, ihe " he" to whom Mr, Lowleigli 
always alluded in his terror, was his own 
handsome son. What visions of the past pro- 
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duced this frightful idea he best knew" ; bat it 
was too strong to be combated by any devic* 
of Marion's. Nevertheless, it was her joy to 
feel that some comfort and peace were come to 
the old man ; that, whether he quite under* 
stood her or not, yet he would let her read to 
him and pray for him. Further than this, 
she could know nothing, and she dre# 
reverently back from seeking to penetrate 
that deep and mysterious confidence between 
man and liis Maker, which his fellow-man 
can understand so little. 

She did her best in confidence and trust, and 
the issues were, she knew, beyond her. The 
lirjht which must enter the caverns of that 
darkened soul was not the candle of her curi-, 
osity, she knew well, and she trusted him, for 
whom she cared with such a constant care, to 
a mercy before which her own love and pity 
sank into insignificance, as a tiny spark before 
overwhelming flames. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Lowleigh and her daugh* 
ter Adela accepted the hospitality of ihb 
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neighbourhood, and returned it,' [though at 
xarer intervals than formerly; but as Marion 
was so constantly engaged with her father, 
she heard less than formerly, having few op- 
portunities for chat, unless when Adela would 
ventm*e into the sick room, as she did some- 
times, when a new set of trimmings required to 
be placed on an evening dress, or some new 
fashion to be devised. 

The snow had been falling thick all day, 
a little to the invalid's amusement, as he 
watched the thick flakes slowly covering up 
the landscape without. It Avas a week before 
the Chillingham ball, and in the middle of 
the Christmas holidays ; but Elgiva had not 
returned home, for as her loquacity was not 
quite to be trusted with the secrets of the 
Hold, she had been permitted to visit some 
friends. The following Midsummer she must. 
leave school altogether, Mrs. Lowleigh 
significantly suggested to Adela, and a 
brilliant marriage before that date would ba 
very acceptable to the family. Roland had 
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promised to return to take Adela to the ball, 
but he spoke of it rather as a duty than a 
pleasure. 

On this morning, when the snow was 
falling, Adela came into the room carrying 
the blue dress which had been shut away so 
long, but which she now begged Marion to 
finish. 

She looked pale and fatigued, for they had 
been out the night before, and she had made 
it an excuse for getting up late that morning. 
Mr. Lowleigh looked a little amused by the 
sight of the dress, and Marion let it lie where 
he could see it as she b^gjin her work. 

*'Do you wear this to the ball?" she asked. 

" Yes, if you can finish it ; for I should 
not like to go in an old dress, though I do 
not anticipate much pleasure from it. Mr. 
Bankslops told me last night that the Chil- 
lingham ball was full of sad recollections." 
She spoke pettishly ; but, angry or pleased, it 
was never her r61e to be silent. 

"Will he go r 
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" Yes, I believe so. He said that, though he 
" did not care to go, he owed a duty to the rieigh- 
bourhood, and he should tiy and get up a 
' party to take." 

' Marion looked a little sadly at her ; where 
was her darling's self respect, that she suffered 
her affections to be engaged when those of 
Mr. Bankslops were so uncertain. 

" I mean to get up a little counter flirta- 
tion," said Adela, laughing softly, *' and so 
*get another much better than t'other.'" 

" [ndeed, and who, pray ?" 

*'I heard last night," continued Adela, 
** that there have been grand romantic doings 
going on at Ashfield. Mr. Fordyce's son is 
returned." 

*^I am so glad," said Marion, and she 
remembered poor Ellen, and the repentant- 
wife's message, which she had undertaken to 
deliver, and which other events had caused 
her to forget. How fulfil the promise now ? 

" He and his father have made peace," said 
Adela, '' and they are now always together j 

VOL. Ill, D 
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it is quite a delightful reconeiliation. Mrs. 
Bird told me all about it ; she met them she 
said walking together, aud they stopped and 
spoke to her. It is as much a marvel, she 
says, to see old Mr. Fordjce out, as to see his 
son returned." 

"Do not let him come here?" said Mr. 
Lowleigh, who had not seemed to be listening, 
but who woke up suddenly. 

"Why not, papa?" asked Adela, in sur- 
prise. 

*' I will tell you," he said, mysteriously ; 
" the old man has got some odd ideas about 
Marion, — ^he must not come here.'' 

In vain Adela and Marion alike questioned 
him as to what he meant. Whatever thought 
had been in his head, it had evidently escaped 
him or he refused to tell, only answering 
pettishly, " that he did not know, or he had 
forgotten." 

"He shall know nothing about Marion," 
said Adela, ^' but you now see what I mean 
by a counter flirtation. I mean to subjugate 
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him, if I can, and they say any woman can do 
that if she pleases/' 

" It is not true/' said Marion, earnestly ; 
^^ not at all true, it is a game in which a 
woman is ever the loser.'' 

"I have nothing to do but to play games 
at this dismal old Hold," said Adela, 
" whether I win or lose, there is the excite- 
ment." 

'^ Do not play them, darling !" But she spoke 
to a wilful woman. 

" Mrs. Bird says he is very charming, high- 
bred, gentle and courteous ; sweet, she called 
it and "that there is some romantic history 
associated with his youth. He must be per- 
fectly charming, and if Mr. Bankslops goes 
on with his poky recollections, I shall get 
up a flirtation with Mr. Edgar Fordyce, — so 
make me as pretty as you can." 

"That I will, dear; but not for a new 
flirtation ; besides, you will never meet Mi\ 
Edgar Fordyce, for his father lives such a 
retired Kfe." 

o 2 
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** Does he ? lie gives a dinner party to-daj 
to the surrounding gentry, to welcome back 
his son ; and Mr. Bird tells me he has 
accepted, or purchased, I ought to say, tickets 
for the ball/' 

^^That is a strange change; he must be 
very fond of his son/' 

"Doats on him, Mrs. Bird says, now that 
he is returned so much improved, when he 
thought to see something very diflferent. She 
says he is as handsome as Eoland, but that I 
can hardly believe." 

" Do not tell Roland," said Mr. Lowleigh, 
rousing himself with sudden fear. 

" 1 think I must," said Adela, laughing, 
** he wants taking down a peg or two." 

Marion signed to her that she was on for* 
bidden ground, and she catching the signal, 
added hastily, 

"But I will not tell him if you think it 
ietter not, papa." 

** As for liking people you know, Marion," 
she went on, " that is all nonsense; and if it 
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is a question of marrying houses and lands, 
which of course it is, Ashfield will do quite 
as well as another, and I am sure I should 
make quite as good wife as anyone else on 
the same principles/' 

" If they entertain the same feeling/' said 
Marion, sinking her voice to warn her that 
her father was asleep, " they will not come to 
the Hold for a wife." 

^^ Good looks must go for something, and 
in that inheritance the Lowleighs are rich," 
said Adela, curtseying to her with a fascinat* 
ing smile. '* So remember to make me very, 
very pretty, and I will take care of Mr. Edgar 
Fordyce." 

Then, bent on her own wilful way, she was 
gone, leaving Marion full of thought over the 
poor repentant wife, contentedly dying in 
the best chamber, amidst the faded, but once 
splendid hangings, she had so admired in 
childhood. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Hy woanded Bonl, mj bleeding breast, 
Can patience preach thee into rest? 



Btsox. 



When Adela was gone, Mr. Lowleigh woke 
up quite fresli. Sickness seemed to have 
given him a curious cunning, and he had 
perhaps been only simulating sleep all the 
time. 

" She was quick/' he said, *' talking of 
marrying houses aad lands." 

" Yes, dear, it is not right is it ?" she said^ 
sadly enough. 

" The Lowleigh girls never have married 
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vrell,^^ he said; " never— ^" Mid seemed to go 
off into a fit of thought. At last he said, 
very slowly, 

" I am sorry I did it." 

*'Did what, dear r 

^^ I am sorry I sent him away." 

" Who did you send away ?" she gently 
asked, believing that, as he oflen did, he was 
wandering to years gone by, and their long 
past events. 

" Vance D^Arcy I" he said, quite clearly. 

Marion started. 

^^ He told me his fiither was a large landed 
proprietor," he said, musing on ; **and I sup- 
pose I ought to have accepted him. Adela 
says one house is as good as another." 

She saw that his mind was quite clear for 
the present. 

^^ Did he say his father was a landed pro- 
prietor?" she asked, breathlessly; for if so, 
why had Boland looked for him in vain 
amongst the list of landed gentry. 

She had learned to combat any thought 
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but this, the posBibibility that Vance himself 
had deceived her. But her father did not see 
the drift of her question ; he was thinking 
only of his own share in the past ; he whose 
repentance was perhaps quickened by his 
knowledge that he was in her hands and at 
her mercy. 

" My dear, I am sorry I used you ill," he 
said, in an abject tone ; " you will not revenge 
yourself on an old sick man?" 

"No, dear, of course not; how could I be 
so wicked ?" 

" You will not pinch me in my meals?" he 
asked, piteously. He had got over the idea 
of poison, and was now simply ravenous, so 
that his food had to be strictly limited. 

" I will give you as much as Dr. Jocelyn 
will allow you to eat." 

" But I am sorry I sent him away, I liked 
him ; he was handsome and canny ; but it 
was the mortgage you see, my dear, that was 
such a great thing. Boland would have 
treated me well if I had cleared off that." 
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^^ Do not talk about the past, if it teases 
you, dear ; we cannot bring it back." 

'' But I Hked him," persisted the sick man, 
^' even when I ordered him to leave the house. 
If he comes again let him be shown up/' 

He evidently remembered late events only 
partially. 

'*He will never come again," she said. 

" I do not know," he replied ; his winking 
eye adding point to the jocular expression 
thrown into the other. ^' Men think little of 
asking twice, when they want a girl." 

*' Ohj papa ;" she said, in agony. *' He 
will never come again ; he has a wife, and 
she is still living. If you had given your 
consent then, — still it would have been all 
wrong — but I never would have left home, if 
you would have let me remain without forcing 
me to many Mr. Bankslops." 

*'Good girl — ^good girl," he said, in ac- 
cents which went to her heart, for he had told 
her why he called Eoland good. 

He had left off his habit of swearing, at her 

a 5 
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entreaty, and was gentle and docile in her 
hands, but no kindness of hers could remove 
the absolute cowardice with which he endured 
his state of helpless ejistence. His bodily 
power being gone, he seemed no longer to 
have any dignity or force of will. Marion 
always noticed that this cowardice, which was 
very piteous to witness, was increased after 
Mrs. Lowleigh's visits to him, and particu- 
larly when she brought him his cheque-book, 
and forced or persuaded him to sign the 
necessary cheques, without which the busi- 
ness of the house could hardly have pro- 
ceeded. Although subject at times to delu- 
sions and fancies, ho was still quite enough in 
his right mind to be deemed master by men 
of business — yet he had hastened to dethrone 
himself, and to try to find security and peace 
by laying down his crown. His cheque-book 
was the only thing which reminded him that 
authority still rested with him, but he never 
exercised it, signing anything he was told to 
do by his wife. 
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After each of ihese interviews, lie was wont 
to have a shivering dread of Boland, which 
nsually lasted the whole day, and the tone in 
which he called her " good girl/' forcibly re- 
minded her of the dread he lived in of Roland. 
It^would be sad indeed if he should grow to 
find no comfort in her attendance upon him. 
She therefore carefully dropped the subject, 
which was an agitating one to both, and 
diverted his mind by a supply of biscuit and 
jelly, which soon absorbed all his attention. 

But presently, when Jacobs come with his 
his dinner, he said to him, 

" If he calls again be sure to show him up 
to mc/' 

*'Tlie doctor, do you mean, sir?" 

" No ; Mr. Vance D' Arcy. You know 
him/' 

*' No, sir ; he is not one of the visitors of 
the house." 

" You let him in — ^you brought him to me 
in the library last spring. You know him," 
he insisted. 
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^^If a gentleman of that name came to see 
you, sir, I must have been out — Jane must 
have admitted him.'' 

Mr. Lowleigh looked irritated* " Send- 
Jane to me/' 

. ^^ She has been gone some months," said 
old Jacobs, patiently ; for Marion's ministra- 
tions had in his eyes cast a halo round the 
man whom in his heart he had so often 
secretly accused of murder. 

*' Baffled — baffled — plotted against at every 
point," he exclaimed, pettishly ; but lie 
brightened up after a moment's thought, 

" There is no need to know him. Tf Mr. 
Vance D'Arcy calls, send him to me — do not 
say ^ I do not receive visitors.' " This last 
sentence was repeated in a sarcastic tonCi 
which implied that he knew he was constantly 
denied. 

Jacobs glanced at Marion. Was there a 
Vance D'Arcy, he thought, or was he some 
one who had lived long ago, coming up like 
the long list of shadows daily summoned by 
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fais master from the far-off past, when he was 
a beautiful and irresponsible hanger-on, and 
not a gloomy paterfamilias. 

Marion sat bending over her work, as if the 
radiant blush which covered her cheek and 
brow rendered her pretty head too heavy to 
hold itself erect. 

*' I see/' said the old man to himself. '' He 
is the man, and come when he will he shall 
see her, and hear how she is doing her duty 
like an angel. The roses on her cheek show 
that she could gather eavtlily roses even yet, 
if they came to hand. Poor ill-used, broken 
lily!" 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



He found already to bis oosti 
The shining gloss of life was lost. 

Hannah Mom. 



The return of Edgar Fordyce had created 
quite a atir in the neighbourhood ;— a man 
whose birth and parentage were so unques- 
tionably good, and to whom his father's broad 
lands were likely to descend, could not fail to 
be looked upon as a desirable acquisition in a 
neighbourhood where young ladies were 
plentiful, and desirable young men scarce. 
Now, to make a man thoroughly popular in 
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^ matrimonial point of view, he must not be 
teyond reach ; — he must be both eligible and 
possible — Roland was eligible but not possi- 
ble to the young ladies of the neighbourhood. 
It was well known that he would marry 
•either money or rank, and no fortune suffi- 
ciently large was within range. It began to 
be understood that he might at any time 
bring a wife home, but that he would not find 
one in the neighbourhood. He was, there- 
fore, considered as a good addition to any 
party, but hopeless for any ideas beyond it. 
He might bring friends into the social circle, 
and so make agreeable diversions, but he him- 
self must be looked upon as exempt, and his 
attentions when he chose to pay any must be 
understood to have no latent meaning beyond 
the passing hour. Let it once be thoroughly 
understood that a man means to marry money 
or position, and then a whole host of pretty 
armoury is closed against him ; but this was 
not so understood of Edgar Fordyce. The 
great and exacting love of his father which 
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iiad, when offence came, rendered their 
estrangement so bitter, once again overflowed 
when reconciliation had been made, and 
nothing seemed to be considered too good for 
him. The attentions of the neighbourhood 
were readily received, and responded to with 
interest. Men of business knew that during 
the quiet years spent by Mr. Fordyce in his 
library, refusing all society, his estate 
had been nursing, and this was still further 
evident by the purchase at this time of an ad- 
jacent estate, which added a third to the land 
he already possessed in the neighbourhood, 
and a reference to the Estates Registry Office 
would shew, if anyone were curious enough 
to enquire, that no mortgage held a grip over 
Mr. Fordyce's lands as it did over the more 
3trciightened possessions of Mr. Lowleigh. 

Since the son's return the old man had 
awakened as fr.om a dream, — rumours were 
abroad of drainage works to be begun early 
in the spring, and much employment was aU 
ready given by carting tiles, and such othq; 
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preparations as could be carried on in tlie 
^nter,— timber was judiciously felled, and 
laid ready for the repairs needed in the dif- 
ferent farm-houses and cottages* Altogether, 
the old man was thoroughly awake, and 
nothing which, could increase the value of the 
estate was linthought of, or uncared for. 

Under these circumstances a man need not do 
very much to make himself sought after and 
considered ; and the fact that Edgar Fordyce 
was as melancholy as Byron, or the melancholy 
Jacques himself, did not seem in the slightest 
degree to throw a damp upon the festivities of 
the neighbourhood. Everybody had brought 
out his best plate and dinner service to da him 
honour, and every invitation was accepted with 
the most scrupulous punctuality. The Low- 
leighs only had been wanting ; without 
Boland Mrs. Lowleigh would not receive at 
hoine; and as they were very much in arrears 
in point of dinners, it so happened that they 
had not yet encountered the new arrival. 
But, mindful of the future,Mrs. Lowleigh was 
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anxious to get him on terms of intimaey with 
the family, for, though a kind of incipienl 
oonrtship was going on between Adela and 
Mr. Bankslops, there was Elgiva at school, 
very ready in her own opinion at least ta 
take her place in society. Mrs. Lowleigh was 
no vulgar schemer ; but she had daughterS| 
and their marriages, as she said to herself, 
must be arranged. That was the word she 
used, and it sounded regal and quite apart 
from anything so vulgar as matchmaking; 
She would not much have minded proposing 
openly to old Mr. Fordyce, if opportunity 
served, that his son should wait for her 
daughter, holding herself of course, quite 
above anything so petty as trying by any 
little acts or manoeuvres to attract them to 
each other. It had been her duty to quench 
in early life anything so vulgar and low as a 
real attachment, and, in spite of the warning 
she had received, she persisted in believing 
that marriage w^s as much a matter of 
arrangement as the purchase of an estate. 
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Directly then tkat Boland retanxed she urged 
hita to call at Ashfield ; and, if possible, to invite 
}>oth fisither and son to a friendly dinner, that 
Adela might not appear at the ball without 
knowing so near a neighbour,— and the result 
of his call he told to Marion, as he stood with 
her over the fire, in his father^s room, after 
Mr. Lowleigh had gone to bed. 

" I expected," he said, speaking of Edgar 
Fordyce, "from what I had heard of his 
'antecedents, to find a different man. As it isi 
I think him an acquisition to the neighbour- 
hood." 

"Is he like his father?" she asked. *^I 
have seen him once or twice." 

" No ; I should say not. Old Mr. Fordyce 
is dark ; but, curiously enough, I found a 
portrait in my father's cabinet, which I had 
occasion to look over when I was last here, 
which strikingly resembles this Edgar For- 
dyce." 

" Indeed I " said Marion. " Mamma told 
me there was some attachment between them, 
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— ^papa and this Edgar's motlier — ^in early 
days ; and that tliat was why they never visited; 
when they came to live so near. Mamma 
seemed to think lightly of it, and to believe 
that papa gave little occasion to be accused 
of inconstancy/' 

" Having her portrait was going rather far, 
certainly," laughed Roland. ** We Lowleigl^ 
are certainly not very happy in our loves." 

^' What was the portrait like? Mamma 
seemed to think her an ordinary woman ?" 

" Happy for her that she did ; but Mrs. 
Fordyce would have taken my fancy,— plead- 
ing blue eyes; sweet and truthful, and. very 
liable to be taken in, I should say, — like wax 
in the hands of such a man as my father must 
have been. I mean the lady — not her eyes ; 
and the son a little resembles the portrait. 
He looks now as if he had had a history, 
and a sad one. Although he is full of 
information upon general matters, he shrinks 
back, as if hit on the raw, when any personal 
allusion is made to his own experience." 
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' "I don't wonder at it,— his father told me 
Ms history when I was there last spring, and 
it was full of sorrow and trouble; but I 
promised not to give the details/' 

** I know them pretty well/' said Roland ; 
*' a foolish marriage forms part of it, I be- 
lieve. You see it does not do to have our 
own will in this matter, does it ?" 

" I do not know,— it certainly did him no 
good." 

" However, whatever his antecedents may 
be, he is a very pleasant fellow, if he were 
only not quite so sad, and I mean to cultivate 
his acquaintance." 

Then he stood looking at the fire, and 
glancing at her questioningly ; at last he said, 

" I have a little affair of my own upon the 
tapis."' 

**You, Eolandl Do you mean you are 
^ng to be married ?" 

^* I begin to think I ought. The Hold is 
dipped pretty deep, and is good for little be- 
yond giving a handle to one's name." 
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"But that need not influence you/' she 
said, with surprise. 

" I am afraid it must/' he said, with a 
dreary smile ; " to tell you the truth, I do not 
think I could care for a woman who was not 
a piquante Nell Gwynne, or something of the* 
kind, — and as it is out of the question marry- 
ing in that way, and liking being out of the 
question too, I mean, as my mother says, to 
make an arrangement for myself." 

"Tell me about it, — who is she?'' she 
asked with large eyes pleading, if he would 
but have seen it, for the nobler part of hiS) 
nature against his meaner sell 

" Lady Ann Cavendish,'* he replied, slowly. 
" Her father, has died lately ; and though the 
title is gone away, all the property has come 
to her, and I believe it is a sufficiency. She; 
is alone, and I believe open to terms ; only, I 
suppose, there must be a little wooing. I 
daresay I can get through it, somehow.'' 

" Is she young and pretty ?'' 

" Neither^ I begin to think the next gene-* 
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ration may as well do without good looks, 
for all the good their beauty has done the 
present. Now you, for instance, — if you had 
been plain you might not have married money 
or rank, but you might have been comfortably 
settled,— and see how it has turned out?" 

She hung her head ; when herself and her 
own wretched life were made a question, what 
could she answer ? 

" Then she is not young ? is she much 
older than you ?" 

"A little/' 

" And plain, you say ?'' 

" Well rather so ; she has lost her com- 
plexion, and is a trifle fiery, but looks good 
natured." 

" And her principles ?" 

** Oh, she's goody," he said, indifferently. 
" I rather think I must marry a woman I 
respect, taking it for granted that I really 
cannot lore, try as I will — ^it must be 
respect." 

" But you will like her, Roland ?" 
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" If I can/' 

" Have you not enough money now ?" . 

*'I am afraid not, it brings its expenses* 
I believe/' he said, laughing gaily, *' that the 
normal state of the Lowleighs is to be living 
beyond their income, and I daresay it will be 
always the same/' 

" You are not obliged to marry," she said, 
more hopefully, " and I think you like her, 
though you pretend not." 

" So you remove your objections." 

" 1 never made any ; but didj'you not tell 
me in that sickness and sorrow such marriages 
fall through?" 

" If there is no love on the woman's side* 
I think Lady Ann likes me." 

" But if the sickness and sorrowjcomes to 
her ?" she asked, wistfully. 

" Women are always better taken care of 
than men ; I have always observed that they 
never fail to have loving friends— ^men only 
are so desolate — or women know better how 
to help themselves." 
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" It is a new idea. If you must marry 
her, I hope she loves you very, very much ; 
but if she finds out that you do not care for 
herr 

" Why should she ?" he answered, indiffer- 
ently ; " and besides, I am perfectly open to 
any tender impressions she likes to make 
upon me; and upon my word I have told you 
the worst I know about her. Perhaps she 
will influence me for good, — who knows?'. 
" Bat it is not decided yet T' 
" No, only 1 thought I would tell you ; it 
is a shame that you should know nothing of 
what is going on, By-the-bye, I forgot to 
mention that this Edgar Fordyce dines here 
to-morrow. His father hesitated when I gave 
so short an invitation ; but Edgar smiled up 
quite pleasantly, and said nothing would de- 
light him more, whereupon his father gave 
way. I hope we shall have something pre- 
sentable to set before them. What made my 
£either look so frightened when I came in ?" 
*' It is weakness, — do not notice it." 
VOL. iir. H 
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^ Well, but I wish he would not. Good- 
night/' 

^^ Thank you for coming, Roland. Qood- 
night." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Be well assnied 
Thou sbalt from henceforth have a cheerful home, 
Ifith crackling fagots on thy midnight fire. 
Blazing like day around thee ; and thy frienda — 
Thy living, loving friends — still by thy side. 
To speak to thee and cheer thee. 

Joanna Baillia. 



Marion was not apt to sit in judgment on her 
felloTV creatures, and her love and admiration 
of her elder brother would have rendered the 
case doubly difficult. Her own life dashed 
upon the rocks, as it had been, wastoobrokea 
and wrecked for her to be able to understand 
where or how the wreck had come, and she 

H 2 
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GOiild gather from it no materials by whicli 
to make herself a mentor. 

Vaguely, however, and with much mental 
distrust, she sorrowed that night for Solandy 
sorrowed for him, pleaded for him, but never 
condemned him. The handsome hanger-on had 
loved his sister perhaps with more true feeling 
than he had felt to any other; because she 
believed in him. He saw that in her self-- 
abnegation she forgave, and forgiving forgot, 
his base and cowardly refusal to help her in 
the hour of her great need, and he loved her 
better than he had done before. {Something 
in her, which showed itself, not by preaching 
or advising, but only by the very depths of 
her humility, touched him, and almost hum- 
bled him. 

The next mornings with the same tender 
thoughts pervading all she did, she accom- 
panied Ellen the housemaid through her 
work. Dinner company, and that strange 
company, being expected^ the furniture must 
liave an extra polish, the ornaments a special 
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dusting, and a new wreath of ivy must han|^ 
from the alabaster vase in the drawing-roonif 
Under her hands the old china, which Adela 
^o often contrasted with the modem nick-* 
nacks of their richer neighbours, looked 
brighter; and there are so many ways of 
placing china. Walking through the familiar 
rooms where by day she was never seen, she 
gave everywhere a finish and effect, placing 
her mother's chair in its proper place, with 
her work table arranged for her hand ; and 
Adela's embroidery frame ready for her daily 
idleness, which she called being busy; 
and pausing to look at the place which either 
would occupy with tender sympathy and love, 
There would sit her mother — her mother who 
never vouchsafed to her words of kindness 
or affection ; — her sister who liked to 
make use of both her hands and heart 
when work or sympathy was needed; but 
who would often absent herself for days from 
the rooms where the narrow circle of her life 
was confined. For when she had retired to 
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make preparation for her daily attendance 
upon her father, then the day woke up with 
the outfer world, and went on unheeding her. 

The Fordyces came and went, and she 
heard nothing of them, although a little 
evanescent interest was awakened in her, and 
she felt that it would have amused her to 
have heard something of the husband of 
the poor gipsy girl. But Adela was 
absorbed, it seemed, with other objects of 
interest, and forgot her; and Roland only came 
when his father was up, and so terrified the 
poor invalid by his attempts at kindness. 

One afternoon, when touched more than 
ever by bis father's infirmities and by Marion's 
tender ministrations, he drew near to take his 
hand, the poor man, rendered hideous at the 
best of times by the awful stroke, which had 
as it were distorted all his former beauty, and 
made more awful looking still by his terror 
at the action, shrieked out to Marion for help. 

" Keep him oflF — keep him ofl^." 

"Why, what do you fear?" said Eoland 
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gemitly and soothingly, and drawing back as 
he spoke. '* You know I would not hurt you.'' 

^^ I struck him/' cried the sick maUi with a 
kind of sobbing in his throat. ^^ I struck him, 
and I never forgot it or got over it. I knew 
the punishment was coming," — ^here, with his 
left hand, he lifted the palsied right, and let it 
drop to show its helplessness, — '^ this was the 
hand; I struck him back-handed in his 
mouth, and made his lip bleed — that blood 
tainted all my life — '' he went on talking 
more to himself than to them. 

Marion was standing pale, but calm, for 
she had heard this wanderiug story many 
times ; but Eoland listened with agitation. 

" A sin like that never lies," whispered the 
sick man to himself; ''nothing covers it. 
He comes to me now, and sits in that chair, 
and points at me. Don't, Roland, don't; 
never strike an old man, — and him your 
father." 

Roland broke down almost to tears, but 
Marion interposed with her sweet girlish tact. 
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"It was Eolancl who bought the chair we 
move about in/' she said, and his thoughts 
were changed in an instant ; for nothing had 
soothed him more than this. His mind re- 
turned from its wanderings, 

" I have been dreaming," he said ; " she 
calls me back, she always does, fioland, 
when I am gone, give her still a home here." 

" She shall never want a home while I 
live." 

" No, never, I hope," replied his father ; 
"you will see the good. of it when you come 
to be as I am." 

Had he said if you come to be as I am, 
Eoland might have passed it by; but the 
'when' fell upon his heart with anew impres- 
sion. He shuddered as he looked at his father, 
he could not help it; love, which is blind, 
could alone have prevented Marion's doing so 
day by day, as she tended him so care- 
fully. If this was the natural end of a self- 
seeking, hanging-on state of existence, Boland 
thought, and his /ather seemed to think 
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it 80, would it not be well to guard against it 
in time. His thoughts turned towards the 
Lady Ann, with a feeling, if not of love, yet 
of rest and confidence — he had described her 
as good. Perhaps he thought there was more 
truth in her than himself, and that she might 
ward off by her saintly prayers all misfortunes 
from the house of Lowleigh. Such thoughts 
— such clinging, perhaps to something which 
has found a firm hold — such storming of 
heaven as it were, second-hand, may be the 
reason which so often leads worshippers of 
the world to choose saintly women for their 
wives. 

'• You feel better sir, now?' Eoland asked. 
*' I want to see you down stairs again." 

" I shall only go down stairs in my coffin. 
You are not in a hurry for that, I hope ?'' 

"I wish you would believe me," said 
Eoland. " My only wish is to make you com- 
fortable." 

"Good boy — good boy," whined the in- 
valid, deprecatingly, and so this distressing 

H 5 
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scene ended, as did many others, leaving per- 
haps a deeper impression upon Eoland's 
mind than the soundest advice would have 
done. And still, though he went away tor- 
mented, he returned again, drawn by some 
fascination he could not understand ; but to- 
day he said, as he drew Marion into the next 
room, 

" It only agitates him, I think I had better 
stay away. 1 can trust you." 

'*This fancy will go oflF — must go off soon 5 
it will be a comfort to you to remember that 
you saw to his comfort with your own eyes." 

*^ If he would only trust me,*' said Roland ; 
"for this delusion is very hard to deal with." 

" He begins to do so sometimes ; he tells 
me stories of days gone by, when you were 
almost an infant, which show very plainly 
that there are to him, two Rolands, his heir, 
and his son.'' 

" A pretty heirship to make me covetous !" 
he returned. " It would need all my in- 
genuity to make the Hold good for anything. 
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I am richer without it, for it takes bo much to 
keep up appearances. I think I'll many 
Lady Ann, eh, Marion?'' he said, wistfully. 
^^ At least she would pray for me, and a good 
woman's prayers are likely to be heard." 

"Yes, yes;" she answered, eagerly. "I 
tiiink you like her, Roland, and any one 
would love you." 

" Would they, 8weet*heart — that's your 
idea, perhaps; but I do think she does, and 
if you give your consent, I'll ask her." 

^^ If she is so good, I consent," she said, 
with a loving smile at her handsome brother; 
but were there or were there not — I rather fear 
there were — one or two ugly red spots upon 
his handsome face? — symptomatic, though she 
knew it not, of a life which was but the begin- 
ning of such an end as that which they had 
both been contemplating. 

" There are so many ugly things in this 
house," he said, sinking his voice almost to a 
whisper. " Beauty too, has brought so much 
unhappiness, that she may exorcise these old 
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associations. Even if she prays a little too 
much it may serve us, mayn't it/' 

" It may, indeed," she said ; and in her 
voice there was a touch of the superstition 
which had shown itself in his. 

" 111 deal truthfully with her, at all events. 
I must tell her about you, for this must be 
your home.'' 

*^ Yes, you must tell her." 

'' She might otherwise get up a fit of jealousy 
perhaps, of our pretty prisoner.!' 

" But you will caution her not to tell any 
one else," she said, earnestly. 
. *^ Yes, until we have returned from France, 
Marion, from our contemplated expedition." 

"Never that, Roland; but if your wife 
would pity me, I should like to know her ?" 
Her eyes filled with tears. 

" My mother has asked her here, and we 
shall see. We will try her goodness that 
way, and if she does not feel for you, then 
she is no wife for me." 

Marion returned to her father inexpressibly 
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comforted. The crown of thorns which she 
had heen contented to bear so humbly, was 
changing to a jewelled diadem. 

Already sweet home affections were circ- 
ling about her again, and she yearned for the 
love of Eoland's wife. Far out of sight she 
was trying to put her lost love and her buried 
hopes, and yet she knew that it needed but 
the sound of Vance's voice — his step — but a 
wi*itten word, to kindle into a blaze the affec- 
tion she tried so hard to put away as unlaw- 
ful. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



I have been patient, let me be so yet j 

I had forgotten half I would forget, 
But it rovivee— Oh! would it were my lot 

To be forgetM as I am forgot. 

BTioir, 



Mauion heard of Lady Ann's coming a few 
mornings after from Mrs. Lowleigh. 

^^ Mind/' she said ; and neither mother nor 
di) lighter ever used any name in addressing 
each other, — harshness and coldness marking 
the tone of the one, and gentleness and re- 
spect that of the other, — " that the best room 
is thoroughly cleaned, and the dressing-room 
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made presentable. I shall want it for Lady 
Ann Cavendish, who is coming to stay 
here/' 

She spoke, even to her daughter, with an 
affectation of believing that Lady Anns were 
in the constant habit of visiting at the Hold. 

" I will see that it is prepared. What day 
will she come?" 

" The day after the ball. She is still in 
mourning, and declines going out to large 
parties. It shows her great desire to know 
me that she should venture here, and waive 
her objections to company ; but we must keep 
quiet." 

^' Will she be here long?" 

" Three days is the utmost she can spare ; 
but much may happen in three days, and 
her stay may be lengthened." 

She spoke as much to herself as to Marioui 
and the latter being, perhaps, as much behind 
the scenes as her mother, asked no questions. 

That day and the next she spent in finishing 
Adela's blue dress, and in doing the thousand 
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little matters required by a thriftless young 
lady of fashion. 

It made a strange picture, — Marion, in her 
nun-like attire, from which all vanity was 
scrupulously banished, bending over the table 
where lay the bright dress, with its pretty lace, 
and the wreath of blush roses, the kid gloves, 
and other signs of the world,--and in the 
chair close by, watching like a patient bird, 
the poor wreck of humanity, called father and 
master in that establishment. 

Marion could not but remember her own 
Indian muslin of the year before, — the loving 
faces surrounding her then. Adela, now first, 
and so far above her, venturing to order her 
to fetch and carry, then only second, and the 
admiring school-girl ; and the simple triumph 
of the evening, the admiring looks, the 
hushed praises, repeated in full measure by 
Roland, and Ernest, and Bankslops— Bottles, 
as her brothers had called him in their merri- 
ment, to spoil nil. 

But none of these thoughts interfered with 
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the interest she took in dressing her sister 
^hen the night of the ball came. She petted 
her into smiling good humoar with all the 
world, — dressed her hair with dexteroas 
£ngers, making all its golden luxuriance more 
evident, fastened her gloves, and even tied 
her shoes ; and when all was done had to put 
up with a careless "thank you" from the 
spoilt child, who seemed to think that she 
had done enough in accepting her services, — 
and Marion standing aside to admire her 
charming grace, humbly endorsed her opinion, 
— and yet, for her darling's sake, she would 
have bad her less cold. 

The carriage drove oflF, and they were to 
be away till morning. Perhaps when they 
returned she would hear nothing, — it would 
depend entirely on Adela's humour. 

But it was Adela's humour to be confi- 
dential, — she sent for her before she was up, 
and Marion carried her her breakfast. One 
thing rather astonished the household,— al- 
though Marion accepted the most menial 
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work she never looked menial. Adela seemed 
to mark this while she was arranging the 
little table, and placing the breakfast upon it 

^^Sit down/' said the younger, graciouslj; 
and Marion took a seat at her bidding. 

'* I want to tell you about last night, — it 
all seems to me like a dream. Is this a pretly 
cap I have on, do you think?" said the childish 
girl, pinching out the strings, as if unwilling 
that even her sister should find her not so 
pretty as she might be. 

*' Yes, dear ; and the lace is good. Were 
you going to tell me about last night ?" 

*^ Do you really care about balls? — to look 
at you now I can hardly believe you ever 
went to one." 

" I have reason to remember it," . said 
Marion, gravely. 

" And you feel a real interest in them ? be- 
cause if you do not I will not tell you." 

" Indeed I do, in anything, or place which 
has to do with you." 

Adela smiled to herself, but gave a little 
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time to picking at her chicken daintily, 
while Marion sat silently by. 

" Oh, how good the lobster salad was last 
night,'' she broke the silence with, at last ; 
** and when Mr. Fordyce saw I liked it, how 
he heaped my plate." 

" He was there, then ? Did you subjugate 
him, as you threatened?" 

" I tell you what, Marion, I am afraid you 
are making us all very wicked. I had to tell 
such a story about you last night ?'' 

"About me?" in agitation, her face all 
glowing. 

"Yes, indeed!" said Adela, in virtuous 
indignation ; *' but you must take the blame, 
not me, I have sins enough of my own." 

" Who asked you — how was it?'' 

"Well, just after supper, I had been waltz- 
ing with Edgar Fordyce, and I took it as a 
great compliment, because he had only been 
walking through quadrilles before; but he 
had taken me into supper, and I asked him 
why he did not waltz. He said he did not 
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care about it, but would waltz with me if I 
liked;' 

** My darling, should you have said that?*' 

'* Oh, fudge! I say what I like, my tongue 
is my own, but if you are going to find fault 
with me, I will tell you nothing more. You 
have not been so very wise that you should 
find fault/' 

" I will not, dear; only I love you so." 

'^ Very well, but do not find fault, I hate 
it. Well, when we had done waltzing, and he 
looked as melancholy all through as if he were 
doing penance ; I said, * Well, you are the 
most melancholy waltzer I ever had for a 
partner. You remind me—' 

" * Of whom,' he asked, in a hurry. 

*' ' Well, if you must know,' I answered, 
* you remind me of the bridegroom in the song 
of the mistletoe bough.' When I said this 
he quite started, and turned the subject very 
abruptly, so that I was all but off my guard. 

'' ' Have you any sisters ?' he asked. 

"*Yes,' I said; * one.' 
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r ^ Only one ?' he asked, pretending to take 
an interest in the answer. * And where was 
shey 

So I told him all about Elgiva and her 
musical prize, and then he said, 

'* * Have you no other sister T 

*' * None/ I answered. 

** ' My father used to tell me of a Marion/ 
he said.. * Indeed you must forgive my 
euriosity, for he very much wished an alliance 
between the families, and from what I heard 
of her afterwards, I feel that I should have 
been wise to follow his advice.' 

^* I was silent. 

'* * She is not dead?' he asked. 
; "'She is dead to UB,' I answered hotly, 
* and you ought to know you are on forbidden 
ground.' 

" Ihad the whole length of the room to go, 
or I would have got rid of him, for instead of 
looking offended, he looked n\p straight in the 
Is^e, and said, 
. ^' ' I have told you that I take an interest iu 
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her. It ifl from no vulgar curiosity. Do jou 
know where she is?* 

" * No, I do not/ I said, quite angrily j 
^ and really I think you are taking a liberty 
in asking the question/ 

* *' I am sorry you think so. I wanted very 
much to see her— when my wife died/ 

*' * You a widower y I said. 

^^ ^ Tes, indeed I am ; and your sister was 
with my wife when she died. I understand 
that she was with her for many hours, and as 
there had been a long estrangement, I had 
hoped that your sister was charged with some 
message for me. Could you find out for 
me?' 

^^That was to trip me up. I saw his wicked 
purpose. 

** * No, indeed I cannot/ I said ; * for I told 
you the truth — my sister is as one dead.' 

*** You know nothing of her? then,' he re- 
peated. • 

^^ ^ No, nothing / I said ; ^^ and that's the 
story I told, and with which you are charge • 
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able/' said Adela, as if slie liad made a clean 
breast of it^ and felt quite easy in passing on 
her fanlt to another's shoulders. 

Marion had been charged not to find fauU, 
but she looked both frightened and pained. 

^^But oh, he is so handsome/' went on 
Adela, rapturously; ** and did not Mr. Bank- 
slops look in a rage — ^and I quite forgot to tell 
you we had a little quarrel, and then a pretty 
make-up. I will not tell you all the pretty 
things he said of me, but he asked if he should 
find me alone if he called to-day at three 
o'clock. T curtseyed, and told him if he had 
any advice to ask I was always at his service, 
and that though Lady Ann was coming I 
'would contrive to see him alone, in which 
case I told him I hoped he did not want to 
consult me about anything so uninteresting as 
his kitchen flues, or anything of that kind. 

^^ If he is serious, you must not begin tri* 
fling, dear.'' 

^ I intend to have my own way, you may 
be quite sure. If he takes me it must be to 
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pat me on athrone, and place a sceptre in my 
hand, you see. I'll be no submissive wife — 
no, not I — no, not I. Well, now you may go^ 
if you like, I see you fidgetting to be oflF, and 
I will lie a little while and think about it alL 
You may be quite certain I shall not have 
him if he does not ask me properly." 

Here she drew the bed-clothes closer round 
her, and closed her eyes, 

** Think well of what you are about, dear^ 
and do not ill-use a good man's confidence," 
said Marion, stooping to kiss her, and mur* 
muring a heartfelt blessing on her head. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



0, thou child of many prayersj 

Life hath quicksands, — life hath snares! 

Care and aj^e come nnawares. 

Longfellow. 



Marion went back to her father's rooms with 
a sense of miserable depression. Her thought- 
less sister's falsehood rested on her conscience, 
as she had intended it should. Concealment 
she felt to be on the border-land of sin, and 
why should it be continued ? Alas 1 was not 
her very life a blot upon the fair character of 
her family — a disgrace, a thing to hide away, 
" Alas 1 how heavily my punishment has 
YOL. III. I 
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fallen," she cried ; " is it not enough; and may 
I not soon die, and relieve them all from a 
sense of my presence ?" 

What right had she to withhold poor Ellen's 
message from the husband who so evidently 
sorrowed after the past with a painful re- 
membrance which all his father's kindness 
and watchfulness could not remove ? And 
yet how could she now see him and falsify 
Adela's* words, or rather prove her to be 
false, when really the temptation had been 
great and difficult. 

Life had grown very strange to her, and 
had a kind of duplicate existence. There was 
her real life, moving through the house of an 
early morning, like a shadow, and so retiring, 
as if; indeed, she did but haunt the outer world 
when men slept. Then her life in the sick 
room, confined mostly to soothing an imeasy 
conscience, and to hearing revelations which 
made her shudder. Beyond this was the life 
of which she now only heard, and in which 
she told herself she was no longer an actor. 
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But this anxiety on Edgar Fordyce's part to 
see her, stirred the depths of her heart again, 
and seemed to say— had she a right to die out 
of the world and lose her place in it. 

Very still and tranquil were these rooms 
her father occupied, shut off from the rest of 
the house by a double door, and communi- 
cating with the kitchen by the back stairs. 

It was through Jacobs, when he brought 
their early dinner, that Marion learned that 
Lady Ann was come. 

*' A nice, comfortable lady," he described 
her, "stoutish; but with no nonsense about 
her like the nobodies." 

From her slight acquaintance with the 
gossip below stairs, which could not quite 
escape her, she had learned long since that 
servants are good judges of character ; and she 
took Jacob's opinion as a favourable augury 
for the future. " Stout and comfortable '' 
were not distinctively Lowleigh characteris- 
tics ; but this might be all the better. Eoland 
had determined to bring quite new features 

I 2 
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of character into the house, and why not 
these as well as any other ? 

She could not settle her thoughts, they 
were foil of the events which were passings 
and which might not come to her knowledge 
at all, or only after long intervals ; and much 
indeed was passing if she could only know it, 
and this time she was destined to know more 
than usual of that living world from which 
she had excluded herself. 

She was singing her father to sleep with a 
Spanish lullaby, of which he was very fond, 
and had continued her stanzas long after he 
had sunk into a sound sleep, when a quick 
knocking at the outer door made her hasten 
to open it. 

It was Adela who stood waiting for en- 
trance, and who came in as if the fastened 
door chafed her, and was an offence to her. 
Her face was hot and flushed to a red that 
was unbecoming. 

" Why need you keep this door locked ? 
I hate waiting ; I will not come again." 
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. *^ I suppose I did not hear when you 
knocked first," was the meek reply ; " but I 
am glad you did not ring, for papa is asleep." 

" Close the inner door, then," said Adela, 
" I never can bear whispering/* 

Marion closed the door ; she never resented 
the omission of the *' if you please " by so 
much as a look. 

Then Adela said, 

"It is all over?" 

"All over!" 

" Yes ; I have refused him." 

" Impossible I" 

"And why impossible? Do you think I 
cannot change my mind? Do you think I 
have no respect for myself?'' she asked, 
pasionately. 

" My darling, you love Mr. Bankslops, and 
yet you have refused him." 

" Yes, of course I have, and I am not so 
sure as you seem to be that I do love him ; 
some people are over wise." 
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Yet one scalding tear escaped at the words^ 
and was brushed angrily away. 

"But what has he done?" asked Marion, in 
dismay. 

" He came by appointment," she passion- 
ately explained, "and when a gentleman 
asks to see a young girl alone, there can be 
but one meaning. Well, he came, and I 
went down prepared to accept him, and what 
do you think, — he began praising you ; how 
you had elevated his mind, — how his love for 
you had helped him to throw by the coarser 
thoughts which otherwise he would never 
have detected and then he told how, being 
forced to look upon you as a married woman, 
he had turned his thoughts from you to me, 
and he wished me to be his wife, but I was 
very young and if I could only try to be more 
like you he should love me ten thousand times 
better, and he would look on his money as 
only good to minister to my desires-" 

" And you?" said Marion, anxiously. 
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^^ I gaid I was accustomed to be first, and 
would take no one's leavings.'' 

" You knew it from the beginning, dear," 
pleaded Marion; *'you accepted his attentions 
with the knowledge of his former feelings.'' 

Yet she felt in her heart that the mortification 
was bitter and hardly to be borne by a girl 
of Adela's spirit. 

" I thought it was all over/' said Adela, 
with something between a sigh and a sob. 
" What right had he to rake up the ashes of 
his dead love against me ?" 

*' It was foolish of him, certainly, but if 
you could but have had a little patience, ' 
his love for you would soon have buried all 
that." 

" But I was not going to put up with it, 
and I will not ; he should have complimented 
me, praised me, — ^insufferable ! and he only 
praised you and as good as lectured me ?" 

She had reached thus far when Mrs. Low- 
leigh came suddenly upon the scene, another 
actor from the outer world come to play her 
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part upon the quiet stage of Marion's exist- 
ence. 

"Was ever woman cursed with such 
daughters ?'* she cried, casting glances of 
fire upon the two ; for Adela at her mother's 
coming, had* hastened to bury her face on 
Marion's shoulder. 

" Here has Adela been leading that poor 
man on oy every wile and device, and now, 
just because Edgar Fordyce is younger and 
handsomer, and she fancies she can entice 
him on, she throws Mr. Bankslops over.'^ 

*• No, I think not," said Marion, who alone 
had courage to stem the storm of her mother's 
wrath. '' Mr. Bankslops alluded to me, which 
perhaps he ought not to have done, and Adela 
is oflfended." 

" Offended, — what is her offence to that of 
Mr. Bankslops? He says he has been ill used, 
and so he has, — and now I am to sit down 
and hear one daughter called a jilt, and 
another. — Oh — oh — oh, I cannot bear it," and 
she burst into wild hysterical sobs. 
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Marion crept to the inner door, but 
returned when she had satisfied herself that 
her father still slept. 

" I do not care if he hears me/' sobbed 
Mrs. Lowleigh, but not until the door had 
quite closed. " I am a miserable wife, and 
a miserable mother." 

Marion went up to her. 

^' Dear mamma," using the word for the 
first time for long months, *' this will come 
right, it IS only a lover's quarrel." 

" I do not see it," said Mrs. Lowleigh, 
bitterly ; *' you screen all the girl's faults, you 
always did. Mr. Bankslops has just taken . 
leave of me, not he said because he liked me 
less, but he could not come to the Hold 
again." 

*'Did he say that?" cried Adela, in a 
sudden passion of repentance; but upon 
second thoughts she burst into tears; ** if he 
loves Marion better than me, how dare he 
ask me to be his wife T' 

^' As if you did not lead him on by every 
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wile in your power/' cried Mrs. Lowleigh, ia 
her anger. 

*' You are the most cruel, hard-hearted, un- 
feeling mother I ever heard or read of in any 
book, however .wicked," retortedAdela, hotly ; 
" and I never will love you, — for all you care 
about is getting rid of me, anyhow and 
anywhere." 

*'0h, Adelal — Adelal" cried Marion, in 
dismay ; but Mrs. Lowleigh had found rather 
more than her match. * 

'' I am not you," cried Adela, with mingled 
contempt and pity. " Do you think I would 
have been trodden down as you were, — not 
I; if people bring children into the world I 
suppose it is not intended that they should ill- 
use them, — the very worm will turn when it is 
trampled on." Which is a simile used chiefly 
by the hotrheaded, who have not the slightest 
pretension of putting up with anything. 

To Marion's surprise, her mother did not 
seem more angry ; but grew meeker under the 
impetuous attack. 
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*' Very well/' she said; "you always had 
your own way, and you always will, I sup- 
pose ; and I daresay Mr. Bankslops is well rid 
of such a temper as yours." 

Marion stood aghast, — to this height had 
mutual recrimination come between mother 
and daughter ; and she had not guessed it,— 
but she could imagine to what fearful heights 
temper might rise when once the sacred law 
on the daughter's side was broken,and broken 
wilfully. 

" If I have a temper, it is inherited," said 
Adela ; '' and now I hope you are both satisfied 
in making a kind of market out of my 
troubles ; nobody understands the refinement 
of sentiment which I possess," and she flung 
herself out of the room. 

" It will never do for lier to show red eyes 
to Lady Ann," said her mother, and she 
followed her in haste, — whether to scold or 
pacify, Marion could not make out. The 
scene had turned her quite sick with pain ; 
and she stole back to her father's room, with a 
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white face and trembling limbs. To hear 
Adela speak so to her mother was a shock to 
all humanity, in spite of the poor girl's pas^ 
sion and wretchedness. 
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CHAPTER XVTI. 



Yet do I feel at times my mind decline, 

But, with a sense of its decay — I see 

Unwonted lights along my prison shine. 

Btsov. 



Dead as she had wished to be to the world, 
its passions and its pleasures, she yet felt her- 
self alive by every quivering nerve and pulse. 
Shut up as she was now,— how she longed for 
news from the outer circle of her home. How 
intimate, and touching, and self- forgetful was 
her sympathy with all its members ; and yet 
she must wait and speculate, and pacify her 
impatience as she best could. Her father was 
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better — ^that was one comfort. He had heard 
the crying and the heated voices in the next 
room, after the door had been closed on him 
the second time, and insisted on knowing the 
cause. Were the bailiffs in the house? he 
asked, with ready apprehension, or whaf had 
happened ? She told him,— all news interested 
him, and she saw no reason for withholding 
information from him. He was plainly better, 
ns she noticed, to her great comfort ; and they 
talked over the matter together by the fire- 
light. For almost the first time he seemed 
to come out of himself,— to forget himself, 
and to feel for her. It was an inexpressible 
comfort. 

'' You are very lonely, toy poor dear,'' he 
said, looking at her as she sat in her prim 
quaker dress near him; the caressing lan- 
guage belonged to a time when he had been 
very handsome and charming, and when his 
very power of charming had been his ablest 
temptation. She had not heard the caressing 
tone for long years,— though, in their first 
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infancy, it had been used to her and Eoland, 
never, as she remembered well, to the younger 
children, — they had come at a time when the 
cares of paterfamilias were wiping out the 
charms of his youth. She looked up at him 
with those lai'ge, yearning eyes,— whose beauty 
could not be dimmed by any quaker costume, 
^nd they were now all full of fire and 
feeling. 

"Are you lonely, papa?'' she asked, being 
unable to answer his question herself. 

'' I have been lonely for years," was the 
reply. 

" I like to be with you," she said. " I was= 
very lonely when I sat alone, and I thought 
too much, — asking myself questions why these 
things were ; but now I have you to think of 
and care for, I am quite content." 

Why then did those large tears well up in 
her eyes, and roll down her cheeks ? 

" Do not cry," he said, simply. She 
brushed her tears away, but gently, and with- 
out passion. 
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" I am so much happier than I deserve/* 
she said. 

*' I think he will come again — poor girl. I 
did not know you liked him so much. I am 
sorry I sent him away.'* 

His memory never went beyond that point, 
60 far as she was concerned. 

'' Thank you, papa." What use was it to 
explain to him what he never could remem- 
ber. 

" I tell Jacobs every morning," he said, 
*' to show him to me when he comes, for fear 
he should forget. Jacob grows old and for- 
getful." 

''Does he; but you are getting so much 
better. You will soon be able to get down 
stairs." 

'^ Will you come, too ;" he asked, a little 
suspiciously. 

" No, dear ; I have made myself a prisoner 
for life." 

'' Then we will wait for him together," he 
said resolutely. " It is quiet up here ; I do 
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not like quarreling; Boland can sit at the 
bottom of the table, and then he does not 
find me so much in the way. He may be 
master if he will let me live." 

She looked at him sadly enough, although 
in her sight he was tender and precious — still 
even she could not contemplate the thought 
of his sitting at the foot of his table. 

'* Perhaps it will be better, dear. We love 
each other, do we not ? I think you love me 
a little, papa dear ?" 

She took his withered hand in her soft palm* 
It was much to him that youth and health 
could still approach him with tenderness. 

She was looking at him with all her soul in 
her eyes — she who had tried to put all human 
love from her heart was pleading for it now 
with such depth of earnestness. 

Perhaps the nearer the heart reaches to 
heaven, the tenderer and more real are its 
earthly affections — not soiled by passion and 
distrust — not fired to unnatural heat by 
jealousy, but more tender and more true. 
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^^ I am not 80 sorry for anything as for tliat 
one thing/' he 8aid« ^^ You are my best 
child, and I treated you as the worst I tried 
to sacrifice you, and so I hardened mysdf 
against him/' 

He smoothed her hair fondly, for she had 
drawn near when she took his one living hand 
in hers. Then he resumed pettishly, 

*' Why do you dress like this? Why do 
you not curl you hair and let it fall behind ? 
Who are you in mourning £br ? Men think a 
good deal of dress. He will not care to see 
you like this." 

But she could not do this thing for him 
for Vance's sake. She must seem to mourn 
outwardly as well as inwardly. She must do 
nothing by which she could seem to desire to 
attract the eyes of men. 

"It will do," she said. 

" Women should never say anything will 
do. Where is your blue silk ?" 

She stopped to think, she had worn a dark 
blue dress that past winter. It was the dress 
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43]ie had taken to Mrs. Brett's, and this 
4iutumn she had refitted it for Elgiva; could 
he remember it? She told him in the little 
gossiping way he liked to hear things, what 
had become of it. 

** We must get you another ; will she, I 
wonder, if I sign the cheque.'' 

" No, dear ; you must not get any dress 
for me. If I wanted one I could buy one. I 
liave the money." 

** The curls would cost nothing,*' he 
pleaded, with childish persistence. 

" Oh, dear papa ; do not ask me,'* she cried, 
^ith sudden impetuosity. " How could I curl 
my hair when my heart is broken." 

" I broke it," he said, with quick remorse. 
'*' I broke it ; the evil spirit has pinioned me 
to this chair, and brought my sins against me 
one by one. First my father comes, then my 
<5hild." 

She saw that his mind was beginning to 
wander, and she would not let him talk more, 
hnt soothed him and rang for his supper 
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— and gave all her time and attention to mak« 
ing eveiything nice and comfortable for hun. 

** Where did you learn how to be so com- 
fortable?" he asked. 

*^ Am I ; I am glad of that," she answered, 
with the ready smile that reassured him more 
than anything else ; ^' and you are a dear 
comfort to me, you know.*' 

Then she summoned Jacobs to help him to 
bed, and when he was cosily tucked up^ 
she went and read to him in a low and gentle 
voice, sweet words qf heavenly comfort and 
peace, for Marion was no preacher, and when 
she wanted to instruct, or warn, or soothe, she 
took the Holy Book in hand, and made her 
selections with wonderful dexterity ; but she 
could not talk of religious impressions as some 
people can, and many, misunderstanding a 
dearth of words would scarcely have com- 
prehended the childlike simplicity of her soul 
— hard-stricken as it had been by misfortune 
— it was childlike still, and simple and meek^ 
very simple and very meek. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Let me go I my soul ia wearied, 
No fond heart of mine has need, 
life has no more duties for me ; — 
I am but a broken reed. 



Mast Howitt. 



She returned to the fire. She could not 
settle to her work, although she usually re- 
proached herself for every moment of idleness, 
but she was too restless. Several times she 
walked the length of the two rooms thinking 
that she heard some one knocking at the outer 
door, but it was only fancy. She returned to 
the fire and sat down , looking into it. It seemed 
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like a living thuig, and in its perpetnallj 
changing character to possess some power of 
sympathy. 

"Oh my Vance I'' sighed the poor girl to 
herself, for it was a time when the death-like 
stillness to which she tried to reduce her 
feelings had given way to wild emotion, and 
she felt all the restless desire for action which 
must be the sorest trial to the solitary pri- 
soner. ^ 

The quiet ticking of the clock upon the 
shelf overhead mocked at her— I am going — 
I am going — I am going — it seemed to say^ 
Sometimes it soothed her, but she was too 
restless to be soothed by anything but by a 
human voice. 

" Oh my Vance I" she repeated, " to lose 
you is the parting with half myself; and I 
forbidden even to love or think of you, it 
cannot be; sometimes it seems that I must say 
it shall not be, for oh were you not my hus- 
band ? was not the vow registered in Earth 
and Heaven when I swore to hold to you 
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until death parted us ? Oh, but this is death, 
—a living. death. Shall I endure it, I wonder, 
or shall I go mad?'' 

Then she remembered the taint, and was 
lightened into sudden calm. '* No, — no, — I 
must suffer and be still, I must guard my 
sanity with all my power ; to be mad is to be 
possessed by the evil one. Not loving and 
pleasing in Vance's eyes, but terrible and 
awful, a being to shrink from and put out of 
sight. No evil passion or rebellion must be 
in my heart Oh, shield me from that !'' 

She knelt down and said her simple prayers 
repeating them through and beginning them 
over again when she had ended. She was 
not eloquent, this simple woman, even in her 
prayers and in her heart's sorest agony; but 
«he was very childlike. And who is it that 
has bidden us to be like little children, if we 
will enter the kingdom of Our Father. 

She rose from her knees very comforted, 
and sat down quite tranquilly now. The 
storm was past, and a calm had settled down 
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upon her broken and troubled spirit, which 
was very touching, could any have looked 
upon it. There came then a tap upon the 
door, and now with her recovered dignity and 
tranquil grace, and no longer flushed, hurriedt 
or agitated, she went and opened it. 

Boland came in, making his few earnest 
enquiries after his father's health, and then 
took his place. by the fire, standing opposite 
her and seeming to scrutinize her smooth 
hair and quaker dress with unusual attention^ 
The scrutiny made her nervous, and she said, 

" Lady Ann is arrived then ?" 

*'Yes," he replied, "and she looks so 
homely, one longs to ask her to stock a 
housewife, or to do something useful; and 
there is my mother raking up all her 
acquaintance with the aristocracy to enter- 
tain her with." 

^^ That gives a pleasant idea of her,'' said 
Marion, smiling, ^^ but you are not engaged, 
Eoland?" 

" No, certainly not; and I suppose strictly 
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speaking it is not etiquette to ask her here, but 
I think I may say a word before she goes." 

** Seeing her here,then, you think you should 
like her some time to be the mistress of the 
house?'' 

'* Yes, I think so ; the mother, you know, 
one wants some one comfortable for the 
children." 

That the heir of Abbots Hold should 
marry, and have children, seemed but the 
normal state of things ; but Eoland's idea was 
quite a new one in that family ; from the first, 
he seemed to put himself aside and think of 
the futuye little ones. Perhaps recent events 
had told him that something had been wrong 
hitherto, and that he had better set about 
remedying it in time. 

''I think I shall like her," said Marion, 
thoughtfully ; '' and perhaps in future days of 
trouble or sickness we shall find ourselves 
drawn together." 

*' I may bring her in to-morrow, but to* 
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night I have got something very strange to 
tell yon." 

" Have you?*' she said, her sweet face light- 
ing with sudden radiance. If she had asked 
herself what she expected she could not hare 
told. 

" I had a call from Edgar Fordyce to-day/' 
he said, and her countenance fell. " What 
did you expect, poor girl ?" 

" Nothing," she answered, with such a ring 
of hopelessness in her voice, that he looked at 
her with pity. 

*'Give me your attention, however, that 
man of whom you think is but a poor villain, 
who has taken advantage of your simplicity.'' 

" Do not, oh, do not 1" she cried, as if 
wounded by a sudden blow. 

** Well, let me tell you what Edgar For- 
dyce said, and listen like a reasonable girl." 

'' Yes," she said, faintly. 

"He told me, after a short and simple pre- 
face, which did him honour, about wild oats 
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and such like." Eoland was beginning to think 
like an embryo pater familias — " that his 
mother, and in consequence his father, had 
set their minds on his marrying who do you 
think?" and he raised his eyebrows, and played 
with his watch chain. 

'^ Me," she replied, quietly. 

'^ And how on earth did you know ?" 

'^ His father told me, when T was there acci- 
dentally, when young Mrs. Fordyce died — 
but what has that to do with the present 
time ?" She had a sternness in her features 
which was strange and new to him. 

'' It has a very singular bearing on the pre- 
sent time," he said ; " and really I saw no 
harm in talking the matter well over, for I am 
free to acknowledge that you were ill-treated ; 
he thought you acted under excuse, and I saw 
that he had an irresistible wish to see you. 
Why what is there in you Marion, that like 
Mary of Scots — ^your misfortunes multiply 
your lovers ? He was passionately earnest in 
his entreaties to me to aid in finding you." 

X 2 
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**And what did you tell him?*' she au- 
Bwered, breathlessly. 

" That I already knew where you were/' 

"Yes; and then— '' 

" That you were living in strict retirement 
under our protection, and I could not go so 
far as even to satisfy him as to the kingdom 
you -vera in, but I assured him that though 
your religion prevented your taking the vows, 
you were as strictly screened and guarded as 
if you were a nun. He was very earnest in 
knowing whether you were well and happy. 
'Perhaps not happy,' I said; 'but cer- 
tainly not in need of a quixotic deliverer ;' but 
the whole affair is strange. He begged so 
very hard to know in what convent you were 
living. You see, though I had not actually 
said so, I had favoured the idea that you were 
in a foreign sanctuary. What do you think 
ofitr 

" That it is a trick," she said, with much 
excitement. ** Vance has sent him, — I feel sure 
of it ; it cannot be for himself. Think of a 
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Fordyce marrpng a woman with a soil upon 
her name, and that.upon such fnrolous rea- 
soni3. You must not tell hira, Roland — you 
must not, indeed." 

" Hear my plan before you decide. I will 
take you to France, this week, privately, and 
I will bring you back, as I said before, pub- 
licly — and I will see that you are received 
here properly — and then why you should not 
listen to a man who seems to possess every 
earthly requisite to win a woman's heart, I 
cannot tell." 

Then she gathered herself sternly up. 

" Eoland, if this subject is repeated — if I, 
considering myself as I do, as much bound by 
the vows I have made, as if I were indeed a 
married woman, am to be persecuted by other 
proposals from which I have purposely shut 
myself away, then I must fly again ; but oh, 
Boland," "she exclaimed, piteously; and 
dropping her sternness in entreaty ; " don't 
force me to go — do let me stay,'' and she 
pointed to the next room. " I love him so — I 
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could not leave him — ^he is all the world to 
me — let me stay — I will serve you as faith*- 
fiiUy in the future, as T am trying to serve 
them all now." 

*' My poor little sister." She was tall and 
graceful, but he was six feet high, and could 
look down on her. 

'*My poor little sister, have I not said this 
is your home so long as I live ? but I feel it 
my duty to put before you a satisfactory 
loophole for escape from a life which is very 
unfit for you." 

*' Never again, Eoland; I shall take days 
to recover from this excitement, and now I 
feel certain it is only poor Vance who is try- 
ing to find me to give me money or some- 
thing. Oh, I could not — I could not take it !" 

" You shall not," he said, and having been 
a hanger-on for the good things of this world, 
his saying so was a great act of friendship ; 
surely? coming in contact with her pure spirit, 
he was casting off some of the dross of his 
nature. 
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^^Bttt," she said, ^^I have a message to 
give him from his wife." 

*'And will you not see him for that pur* 
pose?" 

"No, not now. I will write down my 
message, and when time su£Gicient has elapsed 
for you to hear from France, then give it to 
him, and my duty will be surely done." 

" Very well ; but if you change your mind 
we can easily go to France, and come back 
with a few French bonnets and shawls." 

" You are very kind to think of me like this, 
but indeed I shall be ungrateful if you speak 
of it again. I shall think you tire of my 
being here, and I shall fly." 

" Comfort yourself," he said, slowly. *' I 
want to do some good if I can before I grow 
old, and the act becomes an ungracious 
homage, and Til stick by you like a brick ; 
there, I must indulge in a bit of slang, for to 
my own wonder and [surprise I believe Lady 
Ann is getting some influence over me, and I 
shall grow goody. If it were not so very 
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ridiculons to suppose myself a subject for any- 
thing but an arrangement, I should begin to 
fancy myself in love.'' 

"Oh, I hope you are," cried Marion, 
laughing sweetly, and forgetting herself and 
her own troubles in a moment. 

Perhaps it was this keen sympathy for 
others which helped more than anything else 
to put away the taint she feared. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



We sat and talked until the night. 
Descending, filled the little room; 

Onr faces faded from the sight, 
Onr voices only broke the gloom. 



LoifGPBLLOW. 



Lady Ann's visit was almost regal in its 
shortness — one day in coming — another in 
going, and a day in between. The next day 
had passed until night, and Marion began to 
think sorrowfully, but without any pique, that 
Roland had forgotten his promise, or that it 
was desirable not to fulfil it. But about half- 
an-hour before her usual time of retiring and 
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giving over her watch to Jacobs, who slept in 
his master's room ; the door that she had pur- 
posely left unbolted was opened and Roland 
came in with Lady Ann. She wa^ not pretty — 
nay, the redness upon her face which gave her 
a flushed and scared appearance would quite 
have prevented that, but she had a quiet re- 
assuring smile, and though remarkably 
plump— stoutish, Jacobs had described it — she 
had a well-shaped arm, and a beautiful white 
hand. She looked older than Roland, only 
that the bushy beard and whisker gave 
him age and importance, and his erect bear- 
ing added dignity which made her seem 
younger in feeling and mind. 

*' This is Marion,'* was the simple introduc- 
tion, and Lady Ann came forward a little 
bashfully. 

'' We have been talking of you for the last 
hour," said Lady Ann, not taking the offered 
seat, but one by Marion's side. In truth 
Roland had made his offer and had been 
accepted that afternoon, and he had found 
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the binding her to secrecy and all that rather 
easier than love making. It was confidential 
and tender because she only was trusted ; and 
therefore it was flattering, and was not so 
trying as swearing to a fondness which he 
was beginning to feel, and therefore was the 
more shy of expressing. Marion blushed; 
she felt a new timidity, for she had not 
looked upon a strange &ce for many months, 
but she murmured some few words of thanks. 

'' Colonel Lowleigh must spare you to 
me for a few minutes all to myself," she 
said. 

'^ Do you mean me to go ?" asked Roland; 
from all that he had ever heard a lady 
possessing the doubtful superiority of years 
was apt to require too much attention, and 
here was Lady Ann asking him to leave her 
on the very first evening of their betrothal. 
He went, but he felt a little quickening pang 
of jealousy which was rather more exciting 
than he had at all contemplated. 

When he was quite gone. Lady Ann spoke, 
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and her voice^ agreeing with her comely pro- 
portions, was soft and sweet. 

^^Your brother has asked me to be his 
wife/' she said, " and he says there must be 
no mysteries between us." 

^^ I am glad he has asked you," said Marion, 
impulsively, won by the tender eyes and the 
comforting smile. 

" I want you to tell me that I have done 
right; you, who are the sister he loves best." 

" I hope you have,'' she said very simply. 
*' You like my brother?" 

" Yes, I love him very dearly ; but I am 
older than he is, you know." 

"Yes, I know — ^you may be kinder to 
him." 

'* Yes, perhaps I may. I have thought of 
that, and I think he needs kindness — he does 
not look on some things so seriously as I 
like. Perhaps he does need my love?" 

" I think he does," said Marion. " I can 
do so little for him, or be so little with him 
now. We used to be good friends." 
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*^Did you? Brothers who are kind are 
likely to be kind to their wives. You see^ 
dear, people will say I am infatuated by his 
handsome face. He is very handsome." 

"Yes, very; everybody says so." 

" You see, dear," continued Lady Ann, "if 
I am older, I shall not be so exacting as a 
younger wife, and that if I read him right, 
will suit him better ; and then I am rich." 

" If you are not exacting," said Marion, 
" you will suit him best, I think ; indeed, I 
am very glad ; you seem a true woman, and 
Eoland seems yearning for something beyond 
his fashionable life." 

" Did you think so before to-night ?" 

" Yes, when he spoke of you." 

" Has he ever been unkind to you ?" she • 
asked, anxiously. 

" 1 am not certain that you ought to ask. 
Lady Ann, but I will answer; he was un- 
kind once — only once." 

" Very unkind ?" persisted Lady Ann. 
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^^ It seemed so then, but I have forgotten it, 
— it was only once." 

" You make me very happy/' said the 
Lady Ann ; ^' you make me think I have been 
wise. He is so very handsome, and I am so 
plain; he is so charming, and I so homely ; 
there will be so many people ready to say we 
are ill-matched.'* 

It was impossible for the beautiful woman, 
whose loveliness, even in her present dress, 
was patent to every eye, to assert that Lady 
Ann was handsome. 

" Beauty has been a fatal dower of the 
Lowleighs,'' she said; *4t often is a fatal 
dower ; do not wish for it." 

"I do not; I am only quoting what the 
• world will say." 

" It has so very little to do with the matter, 
and Roland says you are no world wor- 
shipper/' 

" Are you called Comfort?" returned her 
compjinion. 
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" I fear me not. I have but brought dis- 
grace and trouble on all who know me — all 
who care for me ." 

Then Lady Ann led her on to tell her own 
tale of wreck and suffering — so much as she 
•could tell in broken words, and with many 
fiighs and tears. Never before since she had 
parted from Vance, had she found such a 
sympathetic listener — such a confiding trust- 
ful ear into which to pour her tale of sul- 
fering. 

Lady Ann believed her implicitly ; the 
very circumstance of her return to the i*e- 
fitraint and imprisonment to which she had 
subjected herself, was the strongest argument 
in her favour which she could have adduced. 
Hemmed in as she was now, and protected by 
her own family from the breath of slander, it 
was in Lady Ann to see the whole delicacy of 
her mind which had led to such a result. 

*' I hope I should have done the same," 
she said ; " but I am not quite sure that I 
should have had the courage ; it was very, 
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very mucli better for you to come home, and 
instead of a skeleton, as Eoland told me, I 
find a sweet angel in the house." 

That Lady Ann was deeply attached, and 
that she saw everything through rose- 
coloured spectacles, Marion knew well, and 
yet she was inexpressibly comforted. She 
was so homely and homelike that she at- 
tracted confidence without effort, and she felt 
that she was a true woman, as she had told 
her. 

" May I come in T inquired Eoland, a little 
sulkily, at the door. 

^^Yes, come in now," said Lady Ann; 
*' surely you have not been so kind as to 
wait for me?" 

She adopted a tone which would be good 
for imitation. She showed herself obliged 
by her lover's attention, as if she owed it 
more to his courtesy than to her powers of 
attraction. He looked evidently pleased, 
recognising the tact or good feeling at once. 

^' I have not exactly been standing sentinel 
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at the door/' he said, laughing, " but I thought 
you would be puzzled to know how to get 
out if I left you to yourself. I have been 
iiatitig a cigar to console my loneliness. 

" May we not stay a little longer?" pleaded 
Lady Ann. Here the atmosphere was real, 
and she could not quite get on with Mrs. 
Lowleigh. 

"I am afraid not," said Roland. "It is 
part of my sister's self-imposed penance that 
she should get up very early, and do all sorts 
of drudgery about the house. She is about 
to form a new order, called the Order of 
Servitude." 

" Lady Ann understands me, Roland, perhaps 
better than you do. When you bring me 
such schemes as you brought me last night I 
shall petition her to befriend me." 

" I appeal to her," said Roland, and im- 
mediately the whole story came out. 

" How strange," said Lady Ann. *' I used 
to know Edgar Fordyce well ; and this seems 
very unlike him. It is still more unlike his 
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&ther ; and I am inclined to think that your 
•ister is right." 

" I should like to see the man who would 
dare to make such a proposal to me as a mere 
Bubterfuge/' said Roland, hotly. 

''Always with your hand upon your 
sword/' said Lady Ann; "but I dare say he 
has only some kindly scheme in hand." 

" One cannot help liking him," said Roland, 
*'and Marion seems so afraid of her own 
faithlessness, that she will not trust herself to 
see him, and perhaps she is right, for a win- 
ning tongue has he." 

Marion blushed deeply at the implication, 
but made no reply. 

'^ She is not bound in the least," he said. 

*' I fear she is," said Lady Ann, in alow voice. 
*^ Her own delicate and noble nature makes a 
tie that you will find it difficult to break." 

" If you both join together, I give up, of 
course," said Roland; "but we must say 
^ good-night,' and my mother will be waiting 
for you." 
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Lady Ann rose reluctantly. 

*' Good-bye, and good night," she said, and 
tesitated. The two women looked at each 
other for a moment, and then Lady Ann put 
her arm round Marion's neck, and kissed her. 

Eoland looking on, felt his heart stirred 
within him. Yes, truly the woman he had 
chosen, if she was plain, was veiy home-like 
and comfortable ; and if her waist had lost its 
taper slimness, yet the hand which he drew 
within his arm, when he escorted her through 
the long passages, was very soft and white. 

"I think," he said, after they had gone 
some little way in silence, which she had not 
cared to break by any frivolous or simpering 
remark, as he had once feared she might be 
given to do, " I think you will help to dis- 
perse the traditionary shadows of this house." 

He spoke metaphorically, of course, but the 
poorly lighted passages helped out the 
metaphor, 

'^ Who knows ?" she said, *' perhaps I may 
be drawn within them." 
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** Do you fear it ?" he asked, quickly. 

" I fear nothing/' she said, " believing in 
your honour and truth. I even believe that 
you truly love me, though it seems difficult." 

" You teach me to love you better every 
hour," was the reply, which was true; but 
Boland, gallant man as he was, would 
scarcely have liked to be called upon to state 
in terms the exact point of affection from 
which he had started on the matrimonial 
road. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



Hy ionl is dark— oh ! quickly string, 
The harp I yet can brook to hear>* 

And let thy gentle fingers fling. 
Its melting murmurs o'er mine ear. 



Btiion. 



The next day Lady Ann left the Hold, which 
immediately subsided from the aristocratic 
strain put upon it, and become as grim and 
gloomy as ever. Fires, which in her pre- 
sence had acquired a size, a blaze, and a com- 
fort, seldom seen at other times, narrowed and 
pinched, and blackened themselves into their 
normal state of careful stinginess. At about 
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this time, if it did not snow, it rained sleet, ot 
blew keen blasts of freezing wind. This sud- 
den alteration in the hearthstone of the Hold 
was doubly desolate, and to Eoland's eje it 
seemed as if the Hold had lost very much of 
cheerfulness and comfort with Lady Ann's 
presence. 

In the dining-room, where he oftenest sat^ 
he tried to bring about a more cheerful state 
of things; but his efforts were surely under- 
mined, for as certainly as he left a blazing 
fire behind him, and went out for ever so 
short a time, so certainly did he find on his 
return, that it was damped up with wet small 
coal, and all put out. He did not rebel 
against the state of things ; he had become 
too used to these home habits, foreign indeed 
as they were to his own bachelor ex- 
periences, but he mused over it. These care- 
ful home economies had but sent him away 
from it to indulge in extravagance elsewhere. 
But had it after all been necessary? — ^if the 
heir be extravagant, then must not the pater 
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familias of the Hold. be. beggarly and mean. 
These questions set him thinking in those cold 
days of sleet, and frost, and snow ; and see- 
ing perhaps that some people like best to 
tidnk aloud, he came oftener, and stayed 
longer in the rooms given up to his father's 
use. 

Here at least there was a cheerful fire, and 
plenty of it. Mrs. Lowleigh tried some- 
times to bring in her economies, but Marion, 
firm in her own self-abnegation, was equally 
firm in her father's protection— and upon the 
least threat of any such retrenchment, re- 
ferred instantly to Eoland, who stated that so 
long as his father lived he should enjoy all 
the advantages of his income, and, if neces- 
sary, ofhis own also. Here, therefore, partly 
because it was warmer, and partly because he 
could think aloud with a willing listener, 
Boland came very often at this time, and his 
daily presence began to reassure his father, 
and to remove more than any assurances 
eould do the fears he had of him« 
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As for Mr. Lowleigh, under Marion's gentle 
management, he was recoyering from some of 
the effects of the shock he had experienced* 
Nothing could now ever bring back the dead 
side of him, or straighten the distorted fea- 
tures ; but they had recovered from the look 
of surprise and horror which had first seized 
them, and had acquired a milder expression, 
which made his face far less painful to look 
upon. 

Roland was accustomed to talk in his pre* 
sence, and the old man would sometimes join 
in with an opinion — while ever, and cease-^ 
lessly, Marion's nimble fingers went on, never 
staying, except to gel something for her 
father, or to arrange his pillows anew. 

In her quaker dress, she was as dim and 
colourless as could be, but her work was often 
of some radiant colour, and lying about or 
around her gave to her that warmth and re- 
lief which would have satisfied an artist's eye. 

About the chamber were various articlea 
of luxury, sent down by Roland, when in an 
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extravagant or filial humoiir, and altogether 
everything was in pleasant contrast with the 
rest of the house, and gave rather the impres- 
sion of a well-furnished set of bachelor's 
chambers in the Temple, than a part of the 
grim old Hold. 

" Is there anything else you could fancy, 
sir ?" asked Roland, as he sat in an arm chair 
within roasting distance of the fire, watching 
the slowly falling snow flakes outside. 

"One thing — yes." 

'*Ah what is that?" said Roland, quite 
briskly. He was fond of spending, and here 
was a good excuse— buying is to some people 
an actual delight. 

'^ Marion has no instrument ; she can learn 
no new songs." 

** You want a piano, then ? what kind shall 
itber 

*' No," said the sick man, with a look of 
new resolution. ** No more spending. Have 
her harp sent in, it only fills a corner of the 
drawing-i'oom." 

VOL. III. L 
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Marion was pasnonaiely fond of music, and 
in the old dajs she liad been in the daily 
haUt of playing to her fiither and learning 
new melodies. Her fiu^e brightened ; one 
after one, the scarcely noticed pleasures of 
her girljiood, now so valued and remembered^ 
were coming back to her. 

^^ She shall have it,'' said Bolaiid, easily, 
as he rang the bell, and when Jacobs ap« 
peared he gave the order with the careless 
nonchalance of one who knows his will is not 
to be questioned. 

**Go to the drawing*room and bring my 
sister's harp." 

It was quite something to do, for he was 
sadly in want of employment, to see it brought 
in and set in its place. 

^^ I will ride over to Chillingham and get 
you some strings, and then you can set it in 
order," he said, taking his place by the fire 
again. ^^ I wish we could set everything else 
in order as easily." 

*' You will, in time," said Marion, gently. 
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^^ I do not know, one seems to see things too 
late. I fear I have caused you a great deal 
of trouble, sir?" 

" Good boy — ^no — no, good boy/' 

"Upon my word,'' he said, laughing; 
"the epithet seems very inappropriate. I 
never felt less like a boy in my life. I am 
thinking there must be a remedy to be found 
somewhere." Then, as if a new idea had 
struck him, he added, in a lower tone, " per- 
haps it's religion we want ?" 

Marion looked admiringly at her handsome 
brother. She had been no judge, no special 
pleader, not eloquent either in her own de- 
fence or their condemnation, and when her 
brother uttered these words as an entirely 
new discovery, she received them with reve- 
rence — with silence, too, but with large open 
expressive eyes, and flushing cheeks. Ques- 
tioning of her own soul's health, she had 
never thought to criticise him, and in the new 
province of thinker, Eoland certainly liked this 
best. The feeling of a new convert is too apt 

L 2 
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to be that all the world is as blind and dead 
as he has been, and will continue so unless 
he awaken them. Did not even the prophet 
of old fall into the delusion of believing that 
he stood alone, not counting one of the seven 
thousand, not knowing or recognising those 
who held the same steadfast faith as himself. 

** 1 think," he went on, " that I have done 
the proper thing, in bringing a good religious 
woman into the family. She may do Adela 
some good, and really — *' 

*' Poor child I" interposed Marion ; " she 
is suffering, do not let us judge her." 

" But why people who suffer as you call it, 
should turn so vixenish in the way of 
temper, is a matter I cannot understand. 
Now you know you are just the same as you 
ever were, and I never knew you cross even 
to your doll." 

The sudden tears rushed to her eyes, but 
were as hastily suppressed. How his words 
brought back a past happy hour, when Vance 
had asked her had she ever scolded her dolL 
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^^ I have done wrong, Boland, what right 
hare I to complain ?'' 

^^ I do not know abont that I haye been 
reading about the sins of the tongue to-day, 
and they seem bad enough. I must find the 
place for her/' 

^^ It will do no good/' said Marion, ear- 
nestly. ^^ Let the conviction come first ; the 
other must follow as a necessary fruit." 
*^ I do not know that." 
"Then ask Lady Ann." 
" I hope you read your Bible, Marion," he 
said, a little severely. 

" Yes, indeed I do," she answered, with 
«we6t humility. *^I do not know what I 
should have done without it, and I read to 
papa every day; but if you would come and 
explain sometimes." 

She spoke in all good £a.ith. She no more 
fancied that she was more learned in heavenly 

lore than Boland, than she would have 

»» 

thought of competing with him in the sword 
exercise. 
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^^ I think V76 had better begin a fresh life 
altogether," said Roland, musingly. ** We 
ought to have prayers of an evening; but 
then I hardly like to begin unless I thought 
the mother would go on when I am away." 

^^ You could see that/' said Marion* 

" Somehow or other, Lady Ann never 
seems gloomy, does she ?" 

*• I did not think her so," 

^^ I fear it has all been wrong here, and 
that makes the Hold always seem so gloomy/' 

*' What is it you want?" asked Mr. Low- 
leigh. " What is the matter, boy ? You have 
a fine position, or will have, when the Hold 
is cleared;" — ^he had come to know and 
approve of the coming marriage. 

"I want to have children to love and 
respect me," said Eoland, with some emotion, 
^^ and I fear I have been but a bad son, and do 
not deserve it." 

Mr. Lowleigh looked embarrassed, and 
slowly shook his head — ^that was a difficulty 
beyond him. At last a thought seemed sud- 
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dealy to strike him, aided by a little of the 
cunning which was now never hidden by the 
worldly wisdom which had once guarded it 
from sight* 

"Be good to your father and mother, 
Boland, and then you may have children to 
be good to you.'* 

*' Were you not good to yours, then ?'' 
questioned his son, as if too anxious to solve 
the problem which lay before him, to think 
of the means by which he did it. 

**No, no," in a low whisper, *'no; and 
see, even the goodness of my best child turns 
against me and is my punishment. Be good 
to me, your poor sick father, and you may 
keep off the curse." 

" I have been trying. Now I have more 
money, I have been paying off my debts 
myself." 

He spoke as if he had achieved an heroic 
stage of virtue. 

'* That is right, — good boy." The cunning 
which Marion sighed to see shone up into his 
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dim, unsteady eyes, as he whispered, " if I 
get worse, keep your hands oflf — never strike 
me." 

*' * Cursed is he that striketh his father or 
his mother,' do you mean that, sir." 

" Yes, yes ; but there are so many ways of 
striking — starving, not letting me get up, no 
fire, no food; oh, it is horrible to think of; 
and then the words, they can strike — oh." 

He seemed positively to wince, before the 
picture he had conjured up. 

" I don't much wonder at the ghosts com- 
ing here," said Roland, with a shudder, 
" that is of course if they do, as the servants 
say. Of course they don't know, but if they 
did, it would be no wonder." 

" Lady Ann will* keep them away," said 
Marion, who found it always easier to change 
a topic than to argue upon it. 

"Ah she will, indeed. I'll write to her 
this very night, and tell her the day must be 
fixed. And you will not be at the wedding, 
Marion ?" 
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** Oh yes, in fancy, in thought, and in feel- 
ing, I certainly shall be present/' 

"I will tell you what I should like to do," 
add handsome Eoland, after a few moments' 
thought. '* I would not pull down the Hold, 
It has its antiquity, and respectability, and 
all that ; but I'd like to turn the narrow old 
windows into large ones, with plenty of plate 
glass, and let such a glare of light into the 
old place, as would drive all its secrets out 
of it." 

"And me with them?" asked his sister, 
faintly. 

*' Who said anything about you, Marion?" 

*^ I am one of its secrets." 

" But what did Ann call you — a hidden 
angel? Ah, and I'll master that problem yet, 
— see if I do not. As for Ann herself, I think 
she will do almost as well as the plate glass 
windows. She is full of light." 

" I think so, too," said Marion, with bowed 
and humbled head ; ^^ she is a good woman, 
1 believe." 

L 5 
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CHAPTER XXL 



liUJe heart ! it shjlj opened. 
Its red leaTes* loTe-lore, 
Idke a rose that most be ripened— 
To the dainty, daintj core ; 
Bat its beauties dailj brighten. 
And it blooms so dear. 



RoLAKD carried out his intention of writing 
to Lady Ann that very night, and he wrote 
with so much effect, and followed up his 
wooing with an ardour which so astonished 
himself, that he succeeded in getting an early 
day fixed for his marriage. 

Since her father's death. Lady Ann, with 
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much wealth, had yet no setiled home, and 
was, therefore, the more easily to be per- 
suaded. She loved this handsome hanger-on 
of fortune besides^ with a depth of passionate 
feeling, which she would have trembled to 
confess — and though there were not wanting 
many prudential friends to point out to her 
the risk she was encountering — like many 
another good woman — blinded by nature, she 
held to her purpose with a staunch persist- 
ence, more like the obstinacy of a young girl, 
than fitted to her longer experience. Perhaps 
after all she was not far wrong — angels in 
fropk coats are not so plentiful ; and if, as 
her prudent friends assured her, he was mar- 
rying her only for her money, and cared less 
for her than he did for his horse or dog— of 
one other thing she was very certain, that she 
loved him with an ajBfection which was very 
sound and devoted. After all, to do your 
duty is something higher than to be done 
dutifully by; and Lady Ann, whether or no, 
was determined on the risk. 
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Still the Lowleigli habits of extrayagance 
were patent to the world, and in the mildest 
way — and for his dear good all the while — 
though willing, truly willing, if need were, 
to be poor for his sake, she contrived that 
her money should be lied up and made 
to found a family of weight in the county, 
and that their future establishment should be 
arranged at such an expenditure as would 
leave an easy sinking fund, whereby the 
Hold might in a few years be cleared. She 
was quite willing to fall into any habits of 
economy required to do this — she told Roland 
— she was not willing, she said, that her 
friends should have the power to reproach 
him, with the fact that he had taken her 
money to pay off his debts. 

She loved him — as women do love — throw- 
ing all their loves, hopes, fears, and dreams, 
into one chance ; but she was willing to hide 
her love, to cover it over by a display of pru- 
dential motives, which might justify her to 
the world. 
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" ril give in to her in every particular," 
said Eoland, talking the matter over with his 
one confidante, his sister. " The Lowleighs 
have gone wrong altogether ; we will see if 
her way will set us right." 

Nothing was more observable in him at 
this time, than his desire to ward ofif from 
himself such a doom as seemed to have come 
with quick retributive hand upon his father, 
and perhaps handsome and successful hanger- 
on as he was — there were yet passages in his 
life which he would gladly have expunged, 
and which he was trying to bury under better 
experiences, struggling for the light in a kind 
. of blundering manner. 

While preparations for his marriage were 
thus being hurried forward, Adela was in- 
dulging in a fit of repentance, lieavy and 
long. Mr. Bankslops came no more to the 
Hold. There w re no pleasant little dinners 
going forward to entertain him. Every one 
talked, thought, and dreamed of Lady Ann — 
the coming marriage, the wealth, the hand- 
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some, well-appointed London home, where 
Roland was to live — the future freedom of 
the Hold, and the wisdom and prudenoe of 
the future wife, recognised even by the 
jealous eye of the expectant mother-in-law* 
These were the topics of the hour, and Adela 
and her whims, her prettinesses and her tem- 
pers, fell out of sight far into shade. Nothing 
was praised, but the temper, mildness, and 
forbearance of Lady Ann — and Lady Ann, 
with her plain face, " stoutish " figure, heavy 
walk, and added years, became, strange as 
Adela thought it, a heroine sending her into 
total eclipse. 

It was not pleasant, and it set her thinking. 
Perhaps, after all, she was not such a heroine 
as she had thought herself. Perhaps it wag 
her duty rather to accept the terms which the 
world offered her, than to be always thinking 
of making terms for herself. She was young, 
and if she would be wise there was yet time. 
She sought Marion in her trouble, and 
poured her discontents into her ear, but even 
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Marion was a little preoccupied with Lady 
Ann. Adela saw this, and it humbled her 
more than anything. 

*' No one loves me, no one cares for me ;" 
she cried — vexed and fretted — when she 
chanced to find Marion alone, after her father 
had gone to bed* 

" Mr. Bankslops did,'* said Marion. 

" But he does not now ; he never did care 
forme as he cared for you." 

Marion was silent. 

^^ I never saw such a dull horrid place as 
this — ^there is nothing going on whatever. I 
did think when Mr. Fordyce opened his doorEf 
there would be more amusement, but that 
is done with." 

"How is that r 

'* Mr. Edgar Fordyce is gone to France." 

"To France?" 

" Yes," said Adela, discontentedly. " It 
would have been some amusement to have 
flirted with him — and I did think he admired 
me at first," 
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Then Marion told her the proposal she had 
herself received through Roland. 

Adela heard with intense surprise and mor- 
tification. 

*' In justice to yourself and Mr. Bankslops, 
it is right you should know this/' said 
Marion. " Enough harm has been done by 
secrecy ; we will have no more of it than ia 
absolutely necessary. 

'* And does he know that you are here?" 
she asked, colouring deeply at the remem- 
brance of her falsehood. 

"No. Eoland told him I was living in 
strict privacy, and, from something he said, 
as to my having taken no vows, he inferred 
that I was in a convent." 

" Then he is gone to France to look for you?*' 

*^ It is hardly likely, since there are so many 
convents,"she said,smiling, but she thought if 
Vance were really the instigator of the in- 
quiry no trouble would be too great for him, 
and they might be together ; then she added, 
aloud, 
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" I never heard Mr. D* Arcy mention Mr. 
Fordyce, or I should think this was only a 
pretence; still, I think yod ought to know 
what has passed." 

" You never heard Mr. D' Arcy mention any 
one, did you ?" 

Marion coloured at the implication con-> 
veyed, but answered, with her usual humility, 

** No, we did not seem to have any mutual 
acquaintance except dear Aunt Brett." 

" She is making enquiries about you now," 
said Adela, pouting. '' I am afraid if I went 
to Jericho no one would ask after me ; while 
y6u, who have — " 

*^ Let us talk of yourself, Adela, — leave my 
unhappy history. Some day when you are 
very happy, surrounded by all love and kind- 
ness, you will remember how hard it was for 
me to put kll love away from me." 

**But you have not! — Edgar Fordyce is 
gone to France to look for you. Mr. Bank- 
slops thinks you perfection, and Boland 
deserts the drawing-room for your company." 
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^^ And why ?" said Boland, entering snddenlji 
and starting then! both. ^^ You give me 
nothing but sour looks, and think I can mend 
the affairs you have coquettisUy entangled^ 
and how can I ?" 

**You would not, if you could/' 

*' Who said I would not ? Shall I go to 
Mr. Bankslops and beg his pardon ? — say the 
flag is struck, the garrison surrendered ?'' 

*'No, no,'' said Adela, reluctantly. 

" Go to him," said Marion, " and tell him 
Adela only waits herself to beg his pardon ; 
or imply it — " 

^^ It would be a knock under for life," said 
Boland. 

^^ Which would do her an immense deal of 
good," said Marion, softly smoothing her 
hair. ^^My pet has had too much of her 
own way all along — to whom should she 
knock under but to her husband?" 

" Will you ask to see him ?" said Adela, 
looking up with tears struggling in her eyes. 
" I can trust you — ^you will be more jealous 
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for me than you would be for yourself— if he 
l&as the least real love for you left more than 
he ought to have for a sister, you will let it 
all be ended ; but if he really likes me, then 
I do not mind begging his pardon/' 

'' Then Eoland shall tell him I should like 
to see him/' said Marion, lifting her elear 
eyes to his. '^ Even I seem to have found 
work to do since you all trust me," 

"Very well/' said Roland ; " and may I 
say nothing hopeful to Edgar Fordyce ?" 

** Certainly not." 

" Poor fellow !" laughed Roland. " I met 
his father to-day, and asked him after his 
son, — he fixed his eyes on me with a meaning 
glance — and very beautiful eyes the old man 
has, — ^and said, 

" ' Edgar is off on a bootless errand.' 
' " * Where to ?' " I asked, as innocent as the 
day. 

" * To France,' was the answer. 

^**A very nice winter residence,' I ob- 
served. ' He will not rest until he has seen 
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your sister Marion, who broke in upcui nirjr 
solitude last year like ^a blessed fidry 
thing/ " he returned. 

" And you?" said Marion eagerly. 

" Upon my word, it was on my lips to say, 
^ why does he go a fool's errand when tiio: 
lady he seeks is close at hand ?' " 

*' But you did not say that ?" 

^' No, I merely stroked my beard and said 
it was a singular delusion, and he said, all 
with the same eagerness, ^ tell me where she 
is, if you know, there's a good fellow.' '* 

" But you did not tell him ?" Marion asked^ 
eagerly — all the dead calm gone, and her 
face lit up with a marvellous wild eagerness 
and beauty, which made Adela turn a dis- 
contented look on her own image in the glass* 
Never, she felt, could her pretty features give' 
forth such lustre of expression. 

^^ No," said Roland ; and his eyes rested 
with fond regret on this broken flower of his 
family. " I said I could not tell, — I had pro- 
mised that your retirement should not be 
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Broken in upon. ^ I know you cannot/ he said, 
^2 fear you really do not know.' ' Accept 
any interpretation which makes* my refusal 
most neighbourly/ I said, and we parted so. 
It really seems strange ; there is more at the 
bottom of this than we know of." 

" Did you give my written message ?'' she 
asked. 

'■ ** No, he was gone before I could do so, 
and now it must wait until he comes back." 

*-I promised to deliver the message; I 
almost think I will see him," said Marion, 
thoughtfully. 

"And what will he think of me," said 
Adela. 

** He will know the difficulty you were in — 
bound to silence and yet forced to speak. 
But give me time to think, Roland." 

" Any time you like ; perhaps they would 
not make such a heroine of you if they knew 
how plain you had grown." 

*^ Am I grown plain ?" she said, casting a 
quick glance of anguish on the glass, but 
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meeting there the laughing handsome eyei of 
her courtly brother^ she hung her head with 
sudden shame. 

^^ So you do care for these vanittes, then/' 
he said, ^4n spite of your quaker habili* 
ments.'* 

Bhe made no answer, save by the pallcMr 
which swept over her face like a white cload| 
but in a moment she looked up and smiled. 

^^ Our first business is with Mr. Bankslops ; 
call upon him to-morrow, and tell him to 
fevour me with a call ; he deserves my thanks 
for so well keeping my secret," 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Do I not ^1 P Tbe doubt is keen as steel, 
Tea, do I feel^xaoft ezqxiudtely feel, 
HLj heart can weep, when from my downcast eye 
I ohase the tear, and stem the rising sigh. 

KiBKS WlIITB. 



In reply to her message, Roland brought 
her word that Mr. Bankslops would call on 
the next day but one at the hour she had 
named, when Mr. Lowleigh went for repose 
into his own room. 

From this delay Adela argued nothing but 
mortification. 

^* If he cared for me he would haye flown 
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here/' she said, ^^ at the slightest intimation 
tiiat he was wanted." 

Marion conld scarcely suppress a smile at 
the idea of Mr. ^ankslops' portly person 
flying to the Hold, but she merely said, 

"It was to see me, remember, not youj 
and you would not have him fly to see me ?'^ 

At the time appointed, she set herself to wait 
for him, wondering much to think that there 
had come a time when she could summon 
this man to her presence, and feel for him a 
friendship and interest she would once have 
deemed impossible. He came at the time 
she had mentioned, punctually as if on busi* 
ness. 

He did not look quite himself, she thought, 
he was pale and depressed, and his whiskers 
seemed to wear a worn and neglected appear- 
ance. 

" I am glad to come at your bidding," he 
said, with much feeling, " but I had thought 
never to enter the house again." 

"I feared as much," said Marion, "and 
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under the pretence of thanking you for keep- 
ing my secret, which I know you have faith- 
fully done, I asked you to come here, but 
your candour renders such pretence unneces- 
sary, and I who have gone out of the world 
should surely be above pretence." 

" Say anything you like to me/' he said, 
^' T am willing to hear it/' 

" It was of yourself then I wanted to 
speak," she said, and raised her eyes with a 
glance upon his face. Adela had told her to 
be jealous for her, but he met the glance with 
one equally enquiring and stedfast, yet 
seemed to look through or beyond her, 
regarding her rather as the agent of another, 
than with any self-consciousness that she who 
was present possessed any power over him. 

"Mamma said you thought yourself ill- 
used." 

"I spoke, perhaps intemperately. It is the 
fashion, doubtless, for young ladies to amuse 
themselves by winning affection,only to throw 
it away. I knew a man once who could not 
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bear fish, but spent his leisure time in 
fishing." 

** Something must be allowed for temper^ 
youthfiil judgment, and jealous feeling," said 
Marion, mildly. 

'' Of whom could your sister be jealous ?'* 
said Mr. Bankslops, incredulously. " I am not 
a man given to divided attention .'' 

" And yet, I think if I had loved you I 
should have felt the same." 

She said these words slowly and with em- 
phasis, speaking them in her jealousy for 
Adela, — the words were suggestive words, 
and might have recalled the past, might have 
brought him to sudden consciousness that 
what had been was still. They did not, and 
she was satisfied. 

" She had no occasion,'' he said. 

'' I think she had,'' persisted Marion, — " she 
is but a child, accustomed to be loved and 
petted, sometimes, perhaps to be petted too 
much." 

** I saw all that, and I was not the man to 
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treat her harshly, but when she plays foot- 
ball with a man's heart, and tosses it away 
when done with, why really — " 

*' But you must forgive her, Mr. Bank- 
slops." 

*' Forgive her!" he said, with sudden ani- 
mation. " I did not tell her I bore her any 
malice ; only when she said she did not like 
me, she could hardly speak more plainly." 

'' Or more falsely." 

"T think she meant what she said." 

*'At the moment, perhaps, when she be- 
lieved that you cared very little for her — that 
you still cherished another preference." 

She looked at him still, steadily ; it was a 
painful ordeal for both, but she spoke in her 
jealousy for Adela. 

" How could I prefer anyone else, when I 
asked her," he exclaimed, simply. '' 1 shall 
always like you, but I am not the man to 
love a married woman ; and as such you said 
you must be regarded." 

She lost all self-possession, and coloured up 
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painfiillj, but she recovered herself after a 
while. 

"She thought/' said she, stammering a 
little, now "that you had discovered that 
she cared for you, and only pitied her." 

His face lighted up. 

"Is that time?" 

" Indeed it was, and it was enough to make 
her angiy." 

" What whimsies you women take in you," 
he exclaimed, " it really is too absurd. What 
does it matter what began it, so that I like 
her well enough to ask her to be my wife ? 
I cannot make that out, anyway, — she 
pitied me, but I am not the man to throw 
that at her." 

" Still, I think you were wrong to speak of 
me. 

" Why should I not speak of you ; if I had 
been afraid to speak there might have been a 
sin lying behind." 

" There is none, I feel certain." 

"If there had been we should hardly be 
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talking of It so quietly/* he observed. " How- 
ever, there is an end of it now. I am glad to 
hear she had an excuse — it will make it 
pleasanter to think about ; though, as I made 
a vow that daj I would never come and ask 
her again, it can make no diflFerence between 
us now." 

He spoke sadly, and as if aggrieved. 
" I am sorry for that," said Marion, quietly ; 
" but it is better that you should understand 
my darling, and know that she has injured 
herself more than you.'' 

" And why more than me ? — You make my 

feelings of as little account as you ever did." 

She passed over this attack upon herself as 

she always did, not staying even to turn 

aside the arrow that must strike her. 

'' She was at least your second love, Mr. 
Bankslops, and you have experience of life 
to guard you; but with her — though we will 
hope she will soon forget you — yet you were 
her first love. She had only just left school." 
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He coloured up with pleasure. After all^ 
there are things we cannot buy— he could 
not buy — Marion's affection. She had taught 
him the fallibility of his money, if nothing 
else ; and here was something almost as good, 
only he had vowed never again to humble 
himself to ask for it. 

" And why do you throw all the blame on 
me? I asked her to be my wife, as an hon- 
ourable man should after the attentions I had 
shown her ; and I declare I cannot tell how 
she insulted me. And yet you have not a 
word to say against her." 

" I know my darling has been wrong — im-r 
patient and impetuous at all times, and liking 
you far too well to put up with half your 
heart, as she fancied. She was very wrong, 
and yet I think I blame her less for the 
doing this, because I know your money, house, 
and lands were wholly insufficient for her. 
You offered her these and she refused them-^ 
because — ^because she liked you too well to 
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take them without all your heart There is 
something in that. Parting from her, you will 
part with affection and respect." 

** I never thought of bearing malice," he 
said, uneasily. 

'' No, but before you go your different 
ways, never, perhaps, to meet again, you may 
as well part as friends." 

She rose, and rang the bell. 

^^The Hold has not been happy in its 
loves," she said, "but Eoland is trying to 
bring in a new order of things. He will be 
happy, I feel certain." 

Jacobs entered, and she bade him tell Miss 
Adela that she begged her to come to her. 

Mr. Bankslops sat uneasily, shifting his 
position and looking at his boots, his hands, 
anything but the door, through which tliere 
came presently the wilful girl, to whom, 
spite of her many failings, Marion clung with 
such persistent affection. She came in with 
the side walk of a naughty child, and Mr. 
Bankslops looked at her, and from her, and 
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out of the window witt an aggrieved air, which 
made him grasp his hat with his two hands, 
as if he had got something tangible to vent 
his feelings upon; but none of the common- 
places of recognition passed between them. 
Mr. Bankslops did not even rise or bow, and 
A del a came up and stood behind Marion's 
chair. 

'' I thought you would like to say * good- 
bye,' Adela, for Mr. Bankslops may not come 
again to see us." 

Adela's lips pouted, and her chest heaved 
into something very like a sob. Marion then 
had been unsuccessful, and somehow she had 
had such faith in her, and yet such contempt 
for her. Was it to be her fate, in spite of the 
young roses on her cheeks, to sink into a 
neglected thing like Marion — regarded as one 
who had raarl'ed her own prospects, and 
thrown aside a brilliant position with the 
reckless thriftlessness of her family. 

"I thought you would like to part with 
mutual good esteem," continued Marion, pur- 
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posely speaking so slowly that every word 
told ; ^^ and though Mr. Bankslops has 
inade a vow that he will not a second time 
ask you to be his wife, still it is due to 
him that I should say that, jealous as I am 
for you, I feel certain that he asked you the 
first time in all honour and truth." 

" Of course I did/' muttered Mr. Bankslops, 
looking straight out of the window. 

"It is also fair to you, I think," said 
Marion, "that I should have explained to 
Mr. Bankslops that you had not all this time 
been playing with his feelings, leading him 
on as nothing could justify, to make you an 
oifer which you intend to reject. It would be 
very — very injurious to you, if such a thing 
could be thought possible — if dishonour like 
that were couplpd with your name for an hour. 
It is far more honourable to acknowledge that 
nothing but irritated feeling, roused with 
much excuse, as Mr. Bankslops knows, led 
you to say things which were not true, and 
to deny your attachment for him. You will 
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confess that you feel he meant sincerely, and 
he will remember that you parted on a mis- 
understanding, a quarrel rather betweeij 
lovers than mutual deceivers." 

There was no movement on either side. 
She could not see Adela*s face, for she was 
standing behind her, and Mr. Bankslops was 
still looking out of the window. 

" Say good-bye to Mr. Bankslops, Adela, 
and part as friends. I am sure you are sorry 
for the lonely life to which you send him 
back." 

*' lam not," said the voice behind her. 
'^ I do not want him to be happy without me. 
I hope he will be wretched." Here she leant 
upon Marion's shoulder, and burst into a 
passion of tears. 

Mr. Bankslops fixed his eyes more steadily 
upon the window, but he coloured and 
fidgeted. 

*' You have made him suffer,'* said Marion, 
t^ It is right you should suffer too, but go and 
say good-bye, and tell him you are sorry you 
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have 60 misjudged him. He is going — ^you 
will not part without a word — ^remember the 
long years to come when this subject can 
never be discussed between you again." 

Mr. Bankslops roused himself at this inti- 
mation, that he was going. He had not 
thought of going, and if he went? — ^he turned 
and looked at Adela for the first time. 

At the same moment she had raised her 
eyes to appraise him. Perhaps she began to 
think that good husbands are not to be had 
so easily as she had supposed They both 
coloured, and Adela's eyes fell; but Mr. 
Bankslops continued to regard her. Her 
passionate petulance was giving way to con- 
fusion. 

Marion rose too — this scene must be ended. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Bankslops," she said, ex- 
tending her hand with some sorrow, but with 
half a smile. " I am sorry you have been 
used so badly here. Now Adela, say good- 
bye.'^ 

Adela came forward then mth impetus, 
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and drawing close to Mr. Bankslops, put both 
her hands upon his arm, and lifted up her 
rosy lips for a kiss, in very childish contri- 
tion. As her eyes filled with tears, perhaps 
she had forgotten that she was doing more 
than make up a school girl quarrel. There 
was no blush upon her cheek, only regret and 
sorrow that she had managed things so ill, 
and that they must part. 

That little action served her not only then, 
but often in the years t6 come its remem- 
brance warmed his heart when her wayward- 
ness and petulance threatened to try him too 
far. But he did not for the moment take ad- 
vantage of the lips so temptingly raised to 
his, though he gently managed to disengage 
himself of his hat, so that he might put his 
other hand upon hers, and hold them to their 
place upon his arm, where she had laid them. 

" You know my vow,'' he said, huskily. 
*' Tell me you love me without being asked, 
for I would not kiss those pretty lips if they 
are to belong to some one else.'' 
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He had achieved his victory — he poor man 
who had once been so signally defeated. She 
looked up steadily as she replied, in a low but 
audible voice, " I do love you." 

Then he kissed her, and the quick blush 
dyed all her cheek and brow, for it was no 
school girl's kiss, as she knew well. 

"We owe all this to you,'' said Mr. 
Bankslops, turning to Marion, although for a 
few minutes he had seemed to forget her very 
presence. 

''Now go," she said in a voice of sudden 
faintness, husband and wife that were to be, 
she had looked upon their joy, and like a 
sweet but overwhelming perfume it turned 
her faint. . Never more, oh never more would 
there be joy for her, such joy in mutual 
tenderness as the heart having once tasted, 
pines for ever after ; never more for her, who 
was neither wife nor widow, yet had once 
possessed the honour of the one, and had now 
more than the sorrow of the other. 
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" Now go/' she said, '* take her and love 
her, and be gentle with her." 

She had forgotten,as though they had never 
been, all her coldness and neglect and selfish- 
ness; and believing in her better nature 
almost called it into being. 

When they were gone she lay back in her 
chair, utterly wearied and exhausted. The 
trial had been too much for her ; ignoring 
lierself, she had thought only of them, but 
now herself rushed back upon herself with a 
strong tide of feeling which could not be 
subdued. 

Absence and mortification had been in- 
sufficient to subdue her strong affection ; 
would age tame it, she wondered, and she 
began to count the years and to conjecture at 
what age she would feel too old to love. 
Only two and twenty, she was astonished to 
remember her own age and counted up the 
seasons to make sure that she had not parted 
from Vance for a longer time. Only two and 
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twenty, — ^how young to be already dead, how 
early to have finished life and set a full stop 
on its hopes and fears. 

Perhaps she had fainted, she scarcely 
knew whether she had fainted or slept. It 
was Adela's warm caress that brought her 
back to life and feeling. 

Adela could not quite divine all that she 
was feeling but she could feel for her in a 
measure. 

" I will be very good," she said, '' indeed 
you shall not repent this day's work. I will 
try and make him a good — good wife, indeed 
I will." 

*^ I hope so, I feel sure you will,'' whispered 
Marion, in low loving tones. 

" And you will come and stay with us. I 
know he loves me, and now he may praise 
you as much as ever he likes." 

" Go and stay with you, oh no," then with 
sudden excitement, ^'I am buried, — this is 
my tomb, — never once have I set my foot 
beyond the shadow of the house since I 
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entered it. I am not worthy to enter a 
church, and — oh my sister, have pity on me, 
— wliy did you not leave me, why did you 
come back to me in your joy?" and she 
covered her face and shuddered. 

" Who could tell you felt like this," cried 
A (Ida ; she was accustomed only to believe 
what she saw with her own eyes. 

"Who could believe you felt like this," she 
repeated. 

" Go away, my darling, and come to me 
ngain to-morrow. Your love will comfort 
me then, to-day it can do nothing for me ; 
go and be happy, go to mamma and make 
her happy, leave me now sweet one." 

Adcla went, awed by tlie grief she could 
not fathom in its intensity, but ere her foot- 
step pasiicd the threshold her heart bounded 
Again to the notes of its own joy. The grim 
old place would not imprison her,— a rich and 
magnificant home awaited her, — with new 
uicknacks for her drawing-room table, and a 
clioicc supply of richest scent for her toilette. 
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All that the old families designated as new 
and gaudy in Mr. Bankslops' establishment 
pleased and gratified her young taste. As 
she skimmed along the passages with glee she 
practised the last hop step she had learned at 
school and until then quite forgotten. 

And Clarion had fought herself back to 
calmness again, and stilled herself and her 
wild agony into a death-like tranquillity that 
she might be with her father without 
troubling him. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



My heart 
Swelled in my l^reast, — "I have been dead," I cried, 
*• And now I live !— Oh! wherefore do I live,— 
And with that pang, I pray'd to be no more ?" 

WORBBWOETK. 



From this day the Hold awakened to a new 
life, — Mrs, Lowleigh, who knew that the re- 
conciliation was Marion's doing, bestowed 
some words of kindness upon her which 
made the heart— which she tried to call dead — 
to bound with sudden joy. These few words, 
they were but " Marion, I begin to think you 
were sent back to be a blessing and not a 
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curse to me," enabled her to meet the tide of 
]oy and prosperity which seemed to have set 
in upon the grim old Hold with something 
like a kindred spirit. 

Not that the quiet order established in the 
aick room h^d been disturbed in its settled 
uniformity of arrangement, but still the feel- 
ing pervaded even here ; it came in smiling 
on the face of old Jacobs, and shewed itself 
in Ellen's flighty manner. 

Eoland had carried out his purpose, and 
hurried on his marriage, but he was no 
con^espondent, and his family had no notion 
how it answered except what could be 
gathered from the information contained in 
the meagre notices of his movements, which 
written in a large hand upon large satin note 
paper, he called letters. 

But as the time fixed for Adela's marriage 
drew near, Roland was coming with his wife 
for a long visit to the Hold. To this visit 
Marion looked forward with intense interest. 
Much of her future life must depend upon the 
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Lady Ann, for she had, as it were, made herself 
a chattel of the Hold, and must pass from one 
possessor to another. 

She had much leisure at this time, for Mrs^ 
Lowleigh took on another housemaid, and 
Marion was told with a measure of kindneea 
from her mother, which touched her deeply, 
that she was doing too much, and that she 
would be considered to be earning her living 
if she merely confined herself to taking care 
of her father,and doing what needle work she 
could between times. 

This new arrangement was made partly 
from kindness, but more from necessity,-^ 
Lady Ann would be coming and going, and 
would bring her maid. The establishment 
must be placed on a more showy footing, and 
it was not well that Marion should be even 
seen by any of the strange servants, who, 
under these altered circumstances, might be 
coming and going about the house. 

In some respects, however, this was a 
change for the worse. Hitherto she had had 
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mtich healthy morning exercise, and, if she 
had never gone beyond the shadow of the 
house so as to bring herself in sight of the 
windows, she had yet often stepped out upon 
ihe gravel, and breathed the keen, fresh air 
which blew across the open land leading to 
the house; for the first hours of the early 
6iorning she had had the house to range over, 
and this occupation, although it tired her had 
yet brought a certain solace and change to 
her thoughts. Now, however, she passed at 
once from her own chamber in the haunted 
attic to the rooms of her father, where she 
remained close shut in until night. Her 
strength, which had hitherto been sustained 
by the mental strain and determination to 
endure suffering, began to give way under this 
enforced confinement; and as the spring ad- 
vanced, and daily unfolded new beauties even 
round the grim Hold, she felt a weakness and 
languor stealing over her, which she vainly 
tried to throw off. As the spring brightened, 
flashed round the old walls and buttresses, 
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with bright glowing sunlight, and brought to 
the open windows perfumes from the flowery 
meadow lands, then she began to ask herself, 
'4s this weakness which I feel the fore- 
runner of death — is it mercifuUj granted to 
me that the race which I have found so hard 
to run may be short ?" 

In these moods she would lean upon the 
window sill of the deeply muUioned window^ 
and feel a certain ecstasy of existence. Death 
was coming perhaps to set its seal upon her 
young life; to close the mouths of her de- 
tractors; and to cover up her faults with a 
certain measure of charity. They would say 
of her then, that though she had made one 
great mistake, she had been heavily punished; 
and had tried hard to do her best in bearing 
that punishment humbly. 

She had taken to her music again, at her 
father's request ; and when the night drew oa 
she would bring out her harp and play until 
he was tired of listening. Although out of 
practice, she both played and sang with a new 
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power, born of suflferiiig, which sought its 
expression in music ; and beneath her fingers 
the harp seemed to speak, and live, and feel. 

But it was not these sad melodies which 
most pleased Mr. Lowleigh, although some- 
times he let her play her own way unheeded . 
he prefen-ed bright stirring old English airs, 
and though she found it more difficult than 
anything else, she never refused to sing at his 
request, even when the tension required cost 
her many hidden tears. 

Ceasing to have anything to do with the 
household arrangements, and no longer called 
upon to aid her mother in her toilet, she had 
fallen out of the way of hearing the family 
news or its arrangements. She never asked 
questions,but simply did her duty as it came. 
Adela was so absorbed in her new happiness 
that she had time to tell of little but of her- 
self; of the compliments she had received; 
and the presents brought her by her rich 
lover. Marion had recovered herself now, 
and could enter into all her dreams of happi- 
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ness, carefully shutting away her ow» 
sorrowful memories; but odd and very 
strange it seemed to her to see Adela sa 
happy in the love which had made herself so 
miserable. 

Yet even in the stillness of these quiet 
chambers, Eoland's return home was felt. He 
came with a new carriage — a thing he per- 
fectly understood, drawn by two new greys ;. 
and though the Lowleigli stables never 
wanted good horses, these greys made a stir, 
and gave new life and prestige to them. 
Roland came to see her that night ; but 
Lady Ann was knocked up by the journey, 
and had gone to her bed, after dinner. She 
looked anxiously at him, and suffered a sigh 
of relief to escape her when she saw his face. 
He seemed like a man profoundly contented ; 
but his look at her was not so satisfied. He 
seemed at ease about himself, and ready to 
look about him. 

" What have you been doing with your- 
self, Marion, since I have been away ?" 
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" I have been feeling a little weak/' 

"You want air and exercise. Ann will 
drive you out to-morrow, or I will take you 
for a ride." 

** You forget to whom you are speaking, 
Koland/' she said, smiling sadly, and yet 
faintly flushing up with some little excite- 
ment, at this remembrance of her old enjoy- 
ments. 

" Well, I shall give you to Ann, to take in 
hand; she will be able to do something with 
you, I daresay/' 

This familiar mention of his wife satisfied 
her more than a hundred assertions of his 
happiness would have done. 

*' I should like to see her ; the sound of 
her voice will do me good," she replied. 

"Yes, she says she understands you," he 
observed, as if referring to an infallible 
opinion, " and, therefore, I take it for granted 
that she does. Any way, I shall order in 
some Stogumber ale; and mind you take 
it?" 

VOL. III. N 
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He looked so strong, and tall, and hand- 
some, so full of life and wealth; for was he not 
a wealthy man now? — ^that she eould not 
whisper to him of the longing for the end 
which had come to her as part of the languor 
of her imprisonment at this season, when all 
young life was awake and astir, and rest was 
to the natural world more trying than labour. 

To be at rest — the sick soul panted — ^but to 
be at rest it must first fly away with the dove. 

" You have done very well about Adela," 
he said. "She is a changed creature, and 
good-tempered too. Ann and I are prepared 
to uphold you against the world ; then why 
not take some little air and exercise, and re- 
turn to so much of the world as the Hold 
affords?" 

She laid her hand upon his strong arm. 

" Even you are not strong enough to up- 
hold me, and were it even the fashion to fight, 
you could not fight for me successfully, even 
with this strong and skilful arni. There lias 
J^assed a stain upon me which even your 
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blood could not w ash out. But you are so 
good to me — so very — very good; and in 
your kindness I am so — so happy/' 

Why then did she lean her head upon the 
arm which was, she said, so powerless to 
help her — and why, if she was happy, did the 
quick tears come so fast. 

" You are ill," he said, in a vexed tone. 
" I must talk to Ann, she will know what to 
do." 

She roused herself rapidly, wiped her e}'es, 
and smiled up with her old brightness. 

" Never mind me, Roland ; it is only the 
happiness of seeing you — and ycu look so 
well." 

'* Well, I believe I do/' he said, laughing'. 
*^ I feel as if I had put away all my cares. 
There is nothing half so well worth having as 
a home, after all." 

He was too courtly a man to allude now to 
his wife's money — and something more than 
money had evidently bound them together. 
Money could not have made him think so 

N 2 
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much of the Ladj Ann's opinion, for certain, an 
he evidently did. 

*' I hear/' he said, " that Edgar Fordyce 
has just returned from his bootless errand — it 
was rather too bad of me. I suppose, how- 
ever, if the truth were known, he has heard 
some story of the grim traditions of the Hold, 
and thinks yon are held somewhere in cruel 
durance." 

"It may be, but he is tiresome," she said, 
with a little petulance. " There is only one 
man in the world I ever loved, and yet every- 
one else thinks he has a right to weary me in 
this manner." 

" Only this poor fellow, and Bankslops," 
he replied, laughing. " Do not exaggerate, 
Marion, and Bankslops is well provided — and 
as for Fordyce, nothing would please me 
better than to find in him a husband for 
Elgiva. He is the finest and most generous 
fellow I know, and the one I would choose of 
all others for a neighbom:." 

He looked furtively down at her — he had 
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thought to rouse some shade of jealousy if 
any remained in her nature^ something out of 
which he might strike a spark of love for For- 
dyee — for to continue to bury such loveliness 
as his sister's, seemed like a theft upon the 
world. But she saw the whole advantages 
proposed. 

"Wait until Elgiva returns for the wed- 
ding/' she said, smiling softly; "and then if 
he can win her I give my free consent." 
" But not for yourself, Marion." 
"You are a skilful wooer, Roland; try 
your powers on Elgiva. They ought to be 
successful, even if Mr. Fordyce is as badly oft 
for a wife as you make him out to be." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Time wont on, and in the spring tide, 
When the birds began to build, 
And the heart of all oroation. 
With a vast delifirht was filled. 

Mabt Howitt. 



It was the week of Adela's marriage— the 
grand bustle of the preparation for the bride 
was mainly over. Mrs. Lowleigh had in- 
dulged fully her taste in dress, and had 
arrayed this, her spoiled child, with every 
fond attention and care. That duty was 
done — there remained one which was more 
difficult. It was resolved to usher in the 
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wedding by a week's gaiety at home ; when, 
iHider such favourable auspices, Elgiv^ 
might he properly introduced. As he had 
taken so evident a fancy for the family, what 
might be easier than to enlist Edgar Fordyce 
in lier train. To some men, inexperienced 
girls, to whom every hackneyed con^liment is 
new, are particularly fascinating — why not 
to hiin. To do away with the nice calcula- 
tions, so habitual to the hanging- on mind 
is, perhaps, impossibly 5 but beyond and far 
stronger than any wish for the advantage of 
his family, was the attachment which had 
sprung up between Koland and Edgar 
Fordyce. 

There was much which they had in com- 
mon. Both could look back upon a roman- 
tic life — a youth passed in wilfulness — in 
trying after happiness in by-ways, and in the 
natural failure to which by-paths lead ; and 
both now felt that by-paths were failures, 
and resolved to tread boldly, and in time, 
the straighter road of truth — to be true men. 
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if possible; and to be true to the destiny 
which had made both wealthy now. Neither 
possessed high intellect, or deep knowledge 
of things; but both were skilled in the 
knowledge of society — commenced at Eton, 
continued in the silk gown at Christchurch, 
and studied more entirely in London drawing- 
rooms and foreign courts. It is a knowledge 
which has its value — some believe' a higher 
value than any other. Certainly, the learned 
man does not necessarily possess it, nor does 
scientific attainment purchase it. Many 
reckon it utterly valueless, because its reality 
is so palpable, and yet so intangible. But 
whether men respect it over much, or con- 
temn it beneath its value, it yet is a kind of 
freemasonry, binding a certain order of so- 
ciety together, more certainly than even free- 
masonry ever did. This sympathy formed, 
perhaps, the foundation of the rapid attach- 
ment which had grown up between the two ; 
but it would not have been capable of sup- 
porting it. It was difl&cult to tell which 
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sought the other ; but they were constantly 
together. Lady Ann encouraged the inti- 
macy; although it sometimes took Eoland 
from her, when she most longed for his 
society, she had the good sense to see the 
desirability of the connection, on both sides, 
and to put herself and her own seeming in- 
terests aside, although nothing could inorc 
really have supported them. Edgar was 
constantly at the Hold. Whether Roland 
drew him there, or whether Elgiva's school- 
girl fascinations had power to do so, could 
not be ascertained; but certainly the Hold 
had charms to him of some kind or other. 
This weeky which ushered in the wedding, 
and brought fresh guests to the Hold, saw 
him constantly there, seemingly as much 
host as guest, so much had the intimacy be- 
tween the friends drawn them together. 

But if Eigiva had any dreams of conquer- 
ing this handsome friend of her brother, they 
were summarily dismissed by Adela, who, 
as bride elect, asserted her right to be looked 

L 5 
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upon as both old and experienced in all love 
matters. 

'' Don't be a little fool, EUy," she said, 
one day, while engaged in looking over her 
lover's jewelled gifts; ''Edgar Fordyce no 
more cares for you than Jamie does (Jamie 
was her pet name for Mr. Bankslops) — 
that is, in the way of courtship, I mean, of 
course." 

" It does not matter what he feels" said 
Elgiva, with a toss ; " 1 am sure I do not 
care, only mamma would scold me if I did 
not talk to him; but how can you tell? 
You may know Jamie's sentiments ; but that 
you can tell those of all men,, is another 
matter." 

J' Nonsense," said Adela. She had, at 
school, been quicker with her French verbs 
than Elgiva, and always retained the 
supremacy it had given her. " Nonsense 1 as 
if I could not tell when men are smitten. 
If you do not believe me, 1 will tell you a 
.story, and a secret, mind." 
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" Pray, do/' said Elgiva, ardently ; the per- 
fume of orange blossoms seemed already to 
cast a halo round her sister's head. 
'^ Well, then, he is in love already." 
*' Ob, that is quite another matter ; but 
with whom, pray?" 

"With a picture," said Adela, authorita- 
tively. 

*' Oh, Adela, you do not believe that." 
" Listen," said Adela, tenderly smoothing 
the white wool in which she wrapped her last 
present — a pair of ear-rings — folding and as 
often unfolding them for a fresh peep, — 
*' three days ago I asked him to help me open 
the card-table, as I had lost something which 
I thought might be there ; that is, I did not 
exactly lose anything, but I wanted to make 
certain that I was not leaving anything be- 
hind. Well, you need not admire my ear- 
rings, but listen ; — he came and helped me — 
the drawer was very stiff, I do not think it 
had been opened for an age— and Ave both 
started as it gave way, for there, staring us in 
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the face, was that old portrait of Marion, 
which I missed and never knew what become 
of it — mamma must have put it out of the 
way in a rage ; but anyway there it was, 
looking at us as if it were alive. Perhaps it 
flatters a little," she said smoothing the 
wool, — " anyway it is very lovely, and the 
eyes seem to say ' love me.' Now mind,'' she 
said, with increasing mystery, " you are to 
say nothing about this ; but he gazed at the 
portrait as if lie would have devoured it, and, 
when I looked carefully at him, I saw the 
tears were in his eyes — to think of that, you 
know. I felt frightened, and said something 
about mamma's being angry, but it was a 
long time before he would let me shut it up 
again. Well,'* she continued with still greater 
solemnity, "we did shut the drawer, but the 
next day — and now I am coming to what is 
of most consequence — the very next day, to 
avoid shnilar accidents, I went to remove the 
picture, but, after having struggled very hard 
to open the drawer, and driven it back with a 
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bang, there it was empty — the picture was 
gone." 

" Do you think he stole it?" 

" Not exactly, for I asked Roland about it, 
4find told him all the story, and he said — ' It is 
all right, say nothing about it ;' and I would 
have said nothing, only I thought you might 
be a silly, and think he came here so often to 
see you. Eoland says he has gone all over 
France to look for Marion, because he says 
fihe has been ill-used, and is not a bit to 
blame ; and only think if he knew how near 
she was." 

" [ think I shall tell him.'' 

*' You mind you do not," said Adela, blush- 
ing at the remembrance of the falsehood she 
had told him, ^'or it might .make the most 
dreadful fuss, and you would never hear the 
last of it. Do not begin your Iiome life by 
such a mistake as that." 

Elgiva looked A'ith more awe upon Adela 
than upon any one, and she promised faith- 
fully to obey her direction ; still she felt 
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much internal mortification. Gould anv 
gentleman coming to the honse prefer a pic- 
ture to the living charms which, when Adela 
left, had made her the queen of the Brighton 

School." 

'• Xowgo down-stairs and makeyourself agree- 
able," said Adela,after the effectual damper she 
had administered. ''Aunt Brett is coming 
to-day, and you must remember to be very 
civil to her — 1 am going to be so rich, you 
see," she added, putting away the ear rings, 
with a tender air, '' that her little money is 
nothing to me, and if she likes to leave it to 
you she is welcome — it would not.be much to 
me, — but if you do not marry, you may be 
very ghid of a comfortable provision." It was 
equivalent to saying "if you get plucked in 
your French verbs;" and Elgiva sadly felt 
tliat the bride elect was an authority not to be 
lightly questioned. 

She did not care for Mr. Fordyce one bit, 
beyond yielding a little, as they all did, to the 
charm of his manner ; but she looked upon 
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the task of chatting to him, and getting 
him to listen in his courtly way to all her 
school experiences, as something far more 
agreeable than making court to an old lady, 
however pleasant, with the view of securing 
a provision for her old maiden days. 

" What a poky world it is/' she observed, 
discontentedly, as she prepared to go down- 
stairs. 

'' I thought so for the first month,'^ said 
Adcla, coolly, " but I got used to it; now 1 
do not think it poky at all.*' 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



The sorrows of tliy youthful day, 
Shall make thee wise in coming^ years ; 

The brightest rainbows ever play 
Above th? f.mntain of our tears. 

Mackat. 



liATER that same evening, when there was a 
chance of findrng her alone, Lady Ann caine 
ill to where Marion was sitting. She liad 
jnade for herself the freedom of the place, and 
liad ah'cady grown into a favourite with Mr. 
Lovvleigh, for with liim tlie title and the 
wealth, and her pleasant manners, made 
4\inple amends for the want of personal grace. 
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She found Marion leaning over her harp, 
for Mr. Lowleigh liked the distant sound of the 
music, and it did not disturb his sleep. In 
his youth, his musical criticism had been much 
valued, and still to fancy himself critical was a 
pleasure to him, although he forgot all but 
the oldest tunes. She was playing a few chords 
now and then, but oftener leaning against the 
instrument, and making it a rest and support. 
Whatever amusement or revelry there might 
be going on below, neither could reach her 
here, and when Lady Ann entered, she could 
perceive that she was giving way to an almost 
deathlike weariness, alike of thought and feel- 
ing. She was pale as the soft white clouds 
upon an evening sky ; but flushed like them 
to sudden warmth when Lady Ann came 
in, as they do when touched by the setting 
sun. 

"♦Dear Lady Ann, how good to come here 
when there is so much to amuse you down 
stairs." 

" Why lady ? Call me Ann. Am I not 
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jouv sister/' said she, taking a seat near her« 
and clasping her hand. 

" What are they doing down stairs y ' she 
a^ked, returning the pressure. She could not 
tell --she dare not look back upon the weary 
hour she had passed. 

^^ Amusing themselves. Roland said he 
AYOuld join me here if I would come and sit 
with you a bit, and I was very glad to come. 
He is finishing a game of chess with Mr. 
Fordyce, and beating him. Edgar — I can- 
not help calling him by his name — is not 
thinking of what he is about.'' 

*' And the othei-s T 

" Mrs. Brett is come, — I like her so much. 
Such a handsome old lady, and quite a Low- 
leigb. And it makes it the moi'e pleasant 
that she and Edgar are old friends." 

" Indeed, are you certain ?" 

''Yes; he took her in to dinner, and {tfiid 
her the most delicate attentions, which could 
not fail to be pleasing. And he seemed well 
acquainted with her habits." 
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" ]t brings you more together, all of you/' 
said Marion, tliinking of the eharmed home 
circle, from which she was excluded* 

*' Yes, but you cannot think what a diffi- 
culty I was placed in. I ajn so weak, I never 
had a secret to keep before." 

!&Iarion started, and looked frightened. 

" Nay, I have not told," giving her hand 
a re-assuring pressure ; ** but I nearly did. 
After dinner, Mrs. Brett got me into the 
window recess, and began first to assure me 
that she approved of Eoland's choice, which 
was very gratifying ; only she ended by say- 
ing she thought I would do her a favour, 
which of course I very willingly said 1 would 
do if I could. ' Then,' she said — and as far 
^is possible I use her exact words — ' I want 
you to help me to find Marion — you know 
whom I mean ?' " 

" Yes, Roland's sister," I said. 

." * Yes,' she replied; ' I was as hot against 
her as any Lowleigh amongst them, and i 
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determined never to ask for her more ; but I 
have come to alter my mind.' " 

" * I am glad of that,' I said ; ' from what 
Eoland tells me I think her lot a very piti- 
able one — so lovely — so gentle — and good.^ 

'' ' Oh, Ann ! you speak as if you had s^en 
her,' she said, looking up with her eyes, which 
are as sharp as needles. ' Have you seen her ? 

* ^ 1 was very nearly saying yes, but 1 sud- 
denly remembered I ought not to say so, and 
then I said, ' Eoland often speaks of her.' 

'' ' I want you to find her,' she said, ear- 
nestly. ' My opinion of her is altered, and 
I want to show it. I have already made my 
will, leaving her all I have ; but that is not 
enough, she may faint before the day is out — 
may want help now. I am willing to be- 
friend her, and it is not so much the wedding 
that brings me here, though I like gaiety as 
much as most people, as the wish to hear ot 
her.' 

'' ' And what can I do for you ?' I asked. ' 
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^^^ You must try and find her out for me ; 
you must bribe your Samson to tell me, for I 
am sure he knows.' 

" Why not ask him yourself;' I said ; 
* surely you have a right to know ?' 
; ** But stay/' she exclaimed, suddenly clasp-- 
ing her companion's hand, with a nervous 
pressure. " Who is it coming ; is it Roland?*' 

The door at the further end of the outer 
chamber, for there were three rooms en sutte^ 
was pushed cautiously open, and a slight rust- 
ling of petticoats might be heard. 
: And then even while Lady Ann whispered 
again, *' Is it Adela?" Mrs. Brett stepped 
across the room as swiftly as a fairy god- 
mother, exclaiming, 

*' One too many for you, my Lady Ann ; 
and now, Marion, what do you mean by hiding 
away from me ?" She spoke with glittering 
eyes, but Marion rose and stood before her 
with that killing flush of shame and horror at 
herself, upon her downcast face, which gave 
her almost the expression of fear, as if she 
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were about to be sti-uck — as indeed she was^ 
with a new sense of her humiliation. 

" What made you hide from me?" reiter- 
ated the old lady. 

" I hid myseM,'' said Marion ; " as I wotfld 
have hidden any other disagreeable thing from 
you/' she answered, meekly. 

" I might have had a choice in the matter/^ 
she said, sharply. 

" Whatever chance has brought you to 
think more lightly of my offence/' said 
Marion, " it remains the same as when you 
hoped never more to hear of me." 

" It may be yes, and it may be no," said 
Mrs. Brett, " but you might have told me. In- 
deed I might never have found out where you 
wei-e, only that my new niece there had the 
modesty to look ashamed of her evasions ; 
coupling that with her running off, I resolved 
to search the house — aye, even the haunted 
attic,— that told me. I knew by the look of 
it, and by the poor little shoes, where they hid 
you." 
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*' Where I hid myself," said Marion^ 
qiiicklj ; " under their kind shelter. I had 
no right to find refuge here#'^ 

" And have you been here long?" she asked 
in her quick wfiy. 

"Spare me to-night/' said Marion, her 
b(>i3om heaving with emotion. " Lady Attn 
or my mother will tell you all." 

" I am glad you are here — I am very glad 
you are here/' she said, emphatically. 

**You will not tell any one," Marion asked, 
with a piteous look. 

"Who should I tell," she replied, in her 
sharp quick tone, which reminded her forcibly 
of the fact that Mrs. Brett, after making such 
assertions, would let out her secrets to all the 
gossips of the neighbourhood. 

"But why should I fear?" she thought, 
*'no one can tempt me but Vance, and he will 
never seek me in such a sanctuary as this." 

"And what have you been doing here?" 

"T am nursing my father now." 
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" And why are yoU dressed like this — ^like 
a servant.?" 

" I am a servant/' 

" Yes/' said Lady Ann, interposing, " until 
very lately, she has every day dressed her 
mother and sister, and made their clothes and 
ornaments, and dnsted the rooms, before people 
were up^ and made the beds like a ghost." 

" How did you know ?" said Marion,- in 
surpise, turning her eyes full upon her. 

" You do not think," she replied, with a 
little conscious triumph, '' that my Samson, as 
Mrs. Brett calls him, keeps anything from me, 
do your 

" It is better so," said Marion, faintly and 
to herself, all allusions to the sweet confidence 
of maiTied life seemed too much for her. 

"And why did you turn servant?" said 
Mrs. Brett, settling down opposite her, and 
scrutinizing her with her sharp sparkling eyes. 

" I was not worthy to take the place of an 
honoured and trusted domestic," said Marion, 
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interlacing one hand in another with painful 
rapidity ; " but I tried to do servant's work/' 

" And what for ?" went on her questioner^ 
almost fiercely; '^did he desert you, — tell mo 
that? Men are so full of lies/' she added to 
herself, " there is no knowing where to take 
them." 

"No, never," said Marion; a burning flush 
rushing up to her pale cheek. '^ I begged him 
to leave tne^ and he would not." 

*' And so you left him ?' 

"Yes ; Ann will telLyou." 

" I know, I know ; I only wanted to know 
who ran away, you or he ?" 

"I did; it was wicked to stay; I was no 
longer his wife." 

" And was he kind to you?" pursued lier 
remorseless tormenter. 

" Ah, yes ; why do you ask me ? I never 
blamed him, he could not help it any more 
than I ; his only fault lay in his opposing my 
wish to part from him altogether?" 
. vou 111. • o 
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" Did he oflFer to keep you ?** was the next 
abrupt question. > 

**He oflFered to divide all he had with me." 

*' And instead of that, you came on here, 
threw yourself, as it were, into the lion*s 
mouth — was it so ?" 

" Yes, Ann will tell you." 

** Yes, yes, she shall ; and how did you get 
away — where were you? 

'*At Shanklin.'' 

^^ You must have vanished like a spirit to 
elude Vance D'Arcy. How did you do it?" 

"I came in a small fishing boat to Wey- 
mouth." 

*^ Oh, that was it, was it. I thouglit you 
would be clever to pass the piers without being 
seen or remembered." 

" No, I could not have done that, there 
would not have been time." 
' ''And so you are happy here, and contented 
to do without any of the vanities of the 
world?" 

"Yes, quite content;" and she smiled a 
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smile which, like the lightning which reveals 
the darkness, served only to show the agony 
*he was suffering under these questions. 

" Well, well, surely it might have been 
done without making yourself a servant." 
^* I had no longer any claim on my father's 
support. It was right I should work for it, 
and I think I have." 

" But what gave you the courage to come 
here?** said the old lady^ *' I know what I 
felt to the Hold, wlien I was a girl, and I 
could never have come brick, and yet they 
called me a girl of spirit." 

'^ It was the Bible told me it was best to 
go home," said Marion, faintly. " I felt like 
the Prodigal, * ^lake me as one of thy hired 
servants.' " 

^^ But there was no best robe here," said 
Mrs. Brett, looking at the worn dress which 
could not hide its shabbiness, even in the 
feeble light of the room. '* No gold rifig," 
she repeated slowly, and with significance, as 
she marked, with quick observant, eye, the 

2 
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white unjewelled fingers interlacing one 
another. 

"Oh/' cried Marion, with sudden anguiaU 
as if now the blow were actually struck ; 
and Lady Ann caught her in her ai*ms and 
laid her poor head upon her bosom, but even 
while she did so she softly drew the slender 
chain from her neck and showed it with 
something like reproach to the old lady — 
suspended to the end of it was a plain gold 
wedding ring. 

"Put it back," said Mrs. Brett ; " poor dear, 
that hit her hard. She has come out of .tho 
mire without a soil upon her." 

She added this last to herself, for neither 
seemed to heed her. But Marion was not 
wont to give way ; she roused herself from 
the womanly sympathetic arms, and set her- 
self to control her emotion. 

" Have you been well, Aunt ?" she asked— 
"have you escaped rheumatism, this winter?" 

" No, but I have, I am thankful to say I 
escaped railway accidents, the embankment 
Btands firm/^ 
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. Every word she said seemed charged with 
a purpose. Marion coloured painfully at the 
remembrance of those innocent days, when 
she had been so free to be happy. 

^' Your care for this man still/' said Mrs. 
Bi-ett. 

^' You are hard upon me, aunt/' she replied, 
with some dignity. -'*You are speaking of 
the husband of another woman." 

*^ So you say, but how do you know it, — 
was it not a trumped up story to get rid of 

you r 

For a moment the fiery temper of the 
Lowleighs flashed from her eyes, but seeming 
instantly to remember how unbecoming such 
temper must be in her, she replied meekly, 

^^ I am not in a position to defend either 
myself or him, but you knew him. You 
know whether he was the kind of man for 
such business ?" 

'' How do I know? men are not angefe, — 
and, my poor dear, you must try and forget 
him. There is one ready to shelter you, 
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against all the cruel mocking of the world. 
You must see Edgar Fordyce." 
" No, never — of my free will.'' 
*' Then without your free will, missy," 
" Oh aunt, how can you be so cruel as t<^ 
wish me to show myself to anyone, — much 
less to one who comes on such a mission. I 
shall never love anyone but Vance/' 

*' Then you do love him still ?'* said Mri>. 
Brett. " I thought you were indignant at 
the idea?'' 

'^ I am dead to the world,* to all its hopeis, 
and fears, and feelings,'* said Marion, 
desperately ; " do not bring the world back 
to me. I am happy as I am, my poor father 
needs me and loves me, and Roland and 
Lady Ann tell me I shall never want a home." 
'* Lady Ann and Roland may say and feel 
as they like," said Mrs. Brett, rising, *' but I 
would rather be excused from keeping a living 
skeleton in my house, when it. was offered a 
provision in a highly eligible neighbouring 
establishment." 
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"Ann, do you mind?" said Marion, 
anxiously. 

"I would rather have you down stiurs, 
than up here, dear, of course;" was the 
ret)ly, " but you are tired, you get up so 
early ; — not so early now do you say ? perhaps 
not, but a great deal earlier than we do. 
Shall we go, shall we go,' dear ?" 

This to Mrs. Brett. Lady Ann had a habit 
of using tender epithets, but it was more the 
expression of a loving comforting nature than 
habit, after all. • 

'' Yes, we will go ; and mind you do not 
fret," said Mrs. Brett ; " now I am come I 
shall set things to rights, I can tell you ?" 

" You must not tell where' I am, indeed 
you must not; if you tell Mr. Fordyce, he 
will tell Vance, I feel he will?' 

"Oh he will, will he?" said Mrs. Brett, 
shortly. "I have a pretty good idea that 
Edgar Fordyce is not quite so liberal, and 
knows which side his bread is buttered too 
well to give you up to anyone else, and if 
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ever you were worthy of a good man's love 
you are move so, now. Good night, my 
dear.'' 

" Oh Ann, persuade her," cried Marion, in 
despair. 

What was to be done with this new diffi- 
culty, for Mrs. Brett seemed as little to heed 
her remonstrances as a guerilla warrior would 
heed the usual tactics of military discipline. 
She had always had a kind of right of way 
through the family affairs, and she seemed' 
very little disposed to gi\^c it up now it 
Bcomed. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



The gorse is yellow on the heath, 

The banks with speed-well flowers are gaj ; 
The oats are budding ; and beneath, 
The hawthorn soon will bear the wreath— 
The silver wreath of May. 

Charlotte Smith. 



Makion sat down trembling with excite* 
ment^ when after they were gone, and she had 
followed them to the door, and had stood 
listening to their retreating steps. What 
could she do with this guerilla enemy, who 
was so determined to worst all her plans 
and purposes? What could she do ? Would 
the shame of meeting her fellow-creatures be 

o 5 
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forced upon her? — then better indeed had 
it been for her, if she had found shelter in 
some strange place ; — if she had gone out 
into the world, and lost herself in reality- 
Would Roland come? Lady Ann had 
said he meant to pay her a visit.. Would he 
advise her what to do? — j^es! there was his 
knock upon the outer door, which she had 
]ust fastened ; she flew to open it, her face 
all flushing with excitement, so unlike her 
usual quiet self. 

" Why, Marion, what is the matter ?" ex- 
chiimed Roland, " why you look like your 
old self." 

And he placed his strong arm about her 
waist, and whirled her round in the waltz, a 
dance in which they had once so much 
excelled. It suited the excited frame of mind in 
which she was, and she moved at his impetus 
with the old graceful step, so familiar to her, 
strange and dreamlike as it seemed. 

" There,'' he said, dropping her into u 
«eat, at last, 'Mf anyone saw us, they would 
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think the ghosts of the Hold were making 
merry." 

Looking with wonder in his face, and 
some fear lest he might be flushed with wine, 
she saw that his excitement of feeling, 
arising from whatever cause, far exceeded 
her own, if that were possible. 

" We will have many a dance together 
yet, Marion," he said. 

" Then it must be with the ghosts for com- 
pany," she replied, taking up his mood, and 
laughing with him. 

He seemed delighted to hear her. *' Then 
you have not forgotten how to laugh?" he 
^aid. 

'•Not with you, Roland," she answered, 
affectionately, and fearful lest he might 
grow to weary of her sadness ; " but do tell 
me what they are doing downstairs? Did 
Aunt Brett tell you she had seen me?" 

'^ Yes, indeed she did — that is what sent 
me into such spirits. She has been giving it 
to me well, for concealing your hiding place." 
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She looked at liiin in wonder. It was not 
the habit of the house to find fault with 
Koland, neither >vas it Roland's habit to 
brook correction. How had he then found it 
so amusing ? 

"But you were alone/' she said, earnestly. 

''Yes, she came downstairs, in a state of 
visible triumph, followed by Ann, who 
looked as if she had been made a bear 
leader, and was terrified accordingly. Her 
first question when she entered the room 
was, *What, all gone? — Where is Edgar 
Fordyce ? ' Gone with the rest,' T told her, 
and, really, her attentions to that young 
man were getting too plain ; * but,' I observed^ 
* The Lowleighs were never happy in their 
loves/ 

'' ' Yes they are, my doar, when they make 
such a choice as this ;' and she laid her poor 
wrinkled hand upon Ann's head. 

'' ' I believe you,' I said, pleased at this 
turn of the conversation.. "You know, we 
have been so afraid of letting out your 
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•ecret, until you gave us leave, tliat we have 
never openly spoken of you, even amongst 
ourselves; and had our venerable aunt 
mentioned you then, and I saw from Ann's 
frightened face that something had happened ; 
it would have been like letting off a bomb- 
shell in our respected establishment. ^ Very 
well, then,' she said, ' I want you, Roland.' 
So my mother rose, with dignity, and 
shuffled the girls to bed, and left us by our- 
selves. Tliat reminds mc how late you are 
up." 

'' Lady Ann said you might come, and I 
waited for you." 

" It was right — by the bye — have you not 
a better dress you could wear to-morrow." 

"Then Aunt Brett is bent on bringing 
Mr. Fordyce here. You have promised to pro- 
tect me-rryou will not let him come?" 

'* Nothing shall be done to annoy you, bu.t 
as Ann takes sucli an interest in you, and has 
been used to see things nice, she may think we 
iU-use you in the dress line." 
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" She understands me perfectly. If I were 
dressed in sackcloth she would like it better^ 
I feel sure." 

" You never used to be so obstinate^ 
Marion." 

She smiled. 

" I do not mind what I wear to please you, 
but I must, for the present, keep guard on 
Aunt Brett. 

Somehow she could not help it. In Ro- 
land's presence, and in his evident good 
humour, she felt as if the unknown tears 
which had possessed her disappeared. 

" She left me in such terror," she said ; 
*^but I feel comforted again now you are 
here." 

''The waltz did you good," he replied^ 
laughing. 

'' Cannot you keep Aunt Brett from tell- 
ing," she asked, anxiously. 

" I question whether it would be possible, 
w hen a secret once reaches Aunt Brett, I give 
it up for lost. If she did not tell Fordyce she 
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would let it out in confidence to her baker or 
milkwoman/' 

" Too true/' she thought, as she remembered 
the innocent gossiping visits to Berrymere. 

'* Then you can do nothing for me ?'' 

" You need fear nothing, Fordyce is too 
much of a gentleman, and too good a fellow to 
think of intruding where he is not wanted ; 
and when he finds you are here, he will be 
satisfied that you are not suffering a thousand 
nameless evils. But what he will say to his 
bootless errand to France, is more than I am 
capable of surmising." 

•' fie had no business with my affairs/' she 
said, with a little haughtiness ; " and no excuse 
for entertaining the possibility of a doubt that 
you would oppress the fallen.' 

'"Certainly not,'' he said, still laughing 
as with some irnstistible glee, which though 
out of sight could not altogether be sup- 
pressed — '' even if he hears of the dusting, and 
cleaning, and dress-making, and — " 

^^What has he to do with our nffairs ?" said 
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Marion, impatiently. " Why need he hear 
anything about u s, or our doings ? It is imper- 
tinent to attempt to interfere about me. And 
ycu, Roland, I wonder he dare do it with you.' 

** There is not much he cannot do with 
most of us, especially with me," said Roland, 
still laughing. *^ If you knew the fellow you 
would see at once, why nothing that he does 
is thought to be impertinent." 

*' As I have not seen him, of course he has 
thrown no glamour over me," she said, re- 
covering herself and smiling ; " and as I never 
intend to see him, he will have no opportu- 
nity of doing so either.'* 

" I am afraid if Aunt Brett gets her own 
way, you will se3 him pretty soon," he said. 
" You will have to stand a siege of tongues 
if she gets at you." 

" No, you will prevent that?'' 

" rU do my best, dear, to save you from all 
annoyance, you may be certain ; but I must 
not keep you up. How tired and pale you 
look. Do you take the Stogumber?" 
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"Yes; a little, but I am afraid of mucli, 
unless I took more exercise. I am. very well/' 
fihe said, coaxingly ; " if they would leave me 
alone. Make them, Roland ?" 

'^ You know/' he said, holding the hand he 
had taken to say good night, and looking to 
see how thin and frail it had gi'own, " you 
know how we all wish to have you amongst 
us again.'' 

** You think so," she said, with excitement^ 
" but you would soon alter your mipd. You 
could not encounter the sneers I should meet 
with, and be patient." 

'^ But when we are alone you might have 
comedown," he said, soothing her. "Ann 
wished it so much." 

"Ann is all goodness, Roland; you have 
done very well to bring her here. I love her 
so much — I will serve her so well." 

" But you will have your own way?" 

" Yes, yes ; never shall she be called upon 
for the hard task of bolstering up a fame 
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which is but a ruin — ^but a ruin !'* she repeated 
pathetically. 

She bent her head, looking down at the 
thin white hands which she had clasped one 
over the other, with the bowed down expression 
of one who no longer had a right to assert 
herself. 

"Good-night," said Eoland, huskily. 
*^ Good-night," and then he kissed her hastily ; 
and whispering, " Sleep away these fancies," 
was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



And art thou come ? and art thon tmo ? 
welcome dear ^ to love, and me ! 

Bi/urs. 



The next morning Lady Ann ran in for a 
moment to speak to her, before going out for 
a walk witb their guests ; and having paid 
her little aflfectionate compliments to Mr. 
Lowleigh, she brought her with her into the 
ante-room. 

" You forgive me, I hope ?" she said, ear- 
nestly. " Indeed I would not have let Mrs. 
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Brett find me put, if I had known how to 
prevent it." 

" I feel sure of that/' said Marion. 

*^ i never had a secret to keep/' said Lady 
Ann, apologetically. 

*' How happy!" 

*^ Well it makes one stupid, and I am so 
sorry, for of course I must learn to keep 
Iloland's, and this was his. How I wish you 
could put on her honnet and come out with 
with us; we are going across to the Ashfield 
Woods, down that beautiful path, skirted with 
lilacs and guelder roses? Do you know it?" 

Did she not ? Marion bowed her head, as 
if the rich scent of the far-off blossoms had' 
made her feel faint. 

" Do come ; you cannot imagine how beau-^ 
tiful they are in their wild beauty, and the 
bright yellow broom tinting the landscape 
with gold. Can you fancy them ? Roland 
says I am a word painter." 

" r can almost see them 1" replied Marion, 
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isihading her eyes, as if the beauty were too 
much for her 

" Directly after breakfast/' contiaued Lady 
Ann, " Mrs. Brett appeared with her bonnet, 
and shawl, and sun-shade. I asked her if she 
would come with us, and she said, ^ No ; she 
was going t© Mr. Fordyce/ 

^^ ' Not to tell him,' I said? 

" ' I am going to succour that pretty lamb,' 
sh^ replied, ' that we have all thrown a stoue 
at; and if you knew me. Lady Ann, you 
would be certain that I never let the grass 
grow under my feet.' With that she was off, 
tripping down the pathway as if she were 
eighteen, instead of eighty." 

Marion's colour mounted over her pale 
cheek with a new excitement. 

*^ He will not dare," she said, " surely he 
-will not dare to intrude upon me here." 
. ''I am sure he will not," said Lady Ann ; 
*^he is too feeling and gentlemanly. Do 
come out with us, and show to all the world 
*hat you were the injured, not the injurer." 
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"No — ^no — go and enjoy your walk ; I will 
enjoy it too, in fancy. I know the syringa 
walk well. And has not Wordsworth said, 

• A thing of beaaty i» a joj for ever/ " 

Failing in her object, Lady Ann departed 
reluctantly. She was going -out to the 
bees and butterflies, to the fresh air ladeu 
with the sweetest perfumes. And these rooms 
were close and faint, as sick i*ooms will 
become with the best care — scenting of 
medicines and restoratives, and speaking of 
sickness, decay, and death. But spring came 
in even here, bringing with it a soft and 
enervating atmosphere. The poor invalid 
fretted and suflFercd much under it, and 
Marion had more than enough to do in satis- 
fying his fancies — in wheeling him from one 
window to another, and in trying in every 
possible manner to keep off the weary faint- 
ness which is more trying than pain. Bat in 
all his murmurings and complainings he did 
not charge her. He seemed to regard her as 
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a kind of fellow prisoner, who must share his^ 
weakness and desertion, and all his mournings 
were for them both. Still it was very trying^ 
and when his early dinner was over, and he 
had been laid down by Jacobs for his after- 
noon nap, she felt her strength quite worn out. 

But before she could rest, she carefully 
ascertained that the outer door was bolted. 
She thus secured herself from intrusion, with- 
out shutting out Jacobs or the other servants 
who came and went by the back stairs, which 
led from the kitchen. She was utterly weary, 
and though she tried to take up the work 
which lay, as usual, ready to her hand, the 
effort failed. 

A few minutes of rest seemed imperative, 
and, reclining herself in her father's lounging 
chau*, she sank into a heavy and exhausted 
«leep. She did not hear Jacobs enter and 
cross the room to the outer door, softly with- 
draw the bolt, and pass out ; nor did she see 
that he had left behind him one of those large 
lilies by which he had symboUed her. 
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She woke at last to a dreamy consciousness 
of existence — the scent of the lily mhigled 
witli her remembrance of the syringa walk, 
where once, with trembling steps and break- 
ing heart, she had gone to meet her lover- 
She did not sleep, and yet she was not fiiUy 
awake ; — her cares and sorrows were lulled into 
pleasant rest, and she scarcely remembered 
where she was, when a sigh fell upon her ear. 
She opened her eyes dreamily, — there before 
her, full in sight, questioning her waking ex- 
pression with anxious tenderness, stood the 
man who had once been her husband. 

** Vance !" she exclaimed, flushing up, and 
radiant with joy, — " my Vance I" 

All thought of the bar which separated 
them had passed from her mind, and, rising 
with a spring, she threw herself into his open 
arms, panting and sobbing out wild exclama- 
tions of joy and rapture. 

For a few minutes thus ^he lay on the 
breast which had ever been so tender to her. 
Had he not watched her in sickness with more 
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than a woman's tenderness, with sleepless, and 
untiring care ? — had not the white hands that 
held her now so close done for her a thousand 
kindlj offices, kindly and familiar ? — was he 
not hers by ten thousand ties which could not 
be broken ? Was he not hers — half herself— 
her life, her hope, her joy and love ? 

For a few minutes, — and then she tore her- 
self away, all trembling, nhocked, and 
ashamed, and shrinking far away from him. 

And thus they stood, — he so gentlemanly, 
dressed to that perfection of simplicity which 
ever marks the man of taste, — and she in 
her servant's dress, plainer and shabbier than 
any servant in that establishment ever cared 
to be. 

Then as he looked, still smiling at her, with 
a look of exquisite happiness that could not 
be suppressed, — as he marked every changing 
thought which coursed its way through her 
transparent mind, she came near, and, laying 
her hand upon his arm, exclaimed passion- 
ately, 

VOL. III. p 
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** Go — ^leave me, — make haste. This is no 
place for you, Roland is here — there will be 
a quarrel. Vance I Vance 1 go away !" and 
then, as she found her feeble efforts could not 
push him back one step, she fell to tears and 
entreaties in her passionate excitement. 

" I fled from you because I loved you — how 
cruel you are to tempt me to this sin. Oh, 
do go away ! You can write and tell me why 
you came," she added, with childish earnest- 
ness, drawing herself up with some poor 
attempt at dignity, which was more touching 
than her tears. 

" My sweet one, you would not really have 
me go away !" he exclaimed. " Calm your- 
self and listen. You are my own dear wife." 

" Ah, you said so, Vance." Then a sudden 
thought seemed to come to her. '' I see how it 
is ; the poor creature is dead." 

"My first wife is dead," he answered, 
solemnly, but seeming all the time to have a 
difficulty in withholding himself from ap- 
proaching her. 
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" Then, Vance," she said, drawing a step 
back, " I am to understand that you come to 
do me reparation for the wrong you have un- 
intentionally done rae." 

" I come to claim my wife." 

" Ah, but I was not your wife," she said, 
trembling all over; " and though you have 
taken me unawares, and see how much I love 
you, spite of all, yet I will never be your 
wife— I love you far too well. Never shall he 
whom I love better than my life take to him 
a wife with a stain upon her name. I know 
myself and my powers of endurance, — I 
know how to have my own will, now. So go, 
Vance!" she added, pathetically. "You 
have acted like a man of honour, and now go. 
I refuse you — do you not hear me ?" she added, 
almost breaking down, but still aflfecting her 
feeble purpose of being dignified. 

A shadow passed over his face — if she 
could have read it aright, she would have 
seen that, like the traveller who fainted at 
beholding in the morning the precipice by 

p 2 
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whose side he had passed unawares in the 
night, he shuddered to remember a difficulty 
which no longer existed. He looked at her 
compassionately. He had watched her 
through that long illness, when, like an un- 
tuned instrument, her mind had given out 
uncertain tones, and none knew better than 
himself how carefully she must be dealt 
with. Changing his tactics, therefore, with 
apparent ease, but really with an effort, he 
sat down. 

*^ My love, if you would let me speak to 
you." 

*' No, no, Vance ; I know what you would 
say ; — ^how you mourned for me when I left 
you; — ^how you watched for me. Do I not 
know what you felt by myself. Do you think 
I doubt your truth and honour, and the 
bright nobility of your soul ? — oh, no, that 
were unworthy me and you; and now go, 
Vance,'' she added, pathetically. "My 
Vance, go ; you tempt me too far !" 

*' Of course, I hunted for you everywhere 
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■^of course, I watched the tide come in with 
horror, lest it should wash the dead body of 
my love on shore." 

" Did you — did you T she said, with sud* 
den pity, and leaning towards him. '* Did 
you, Vance?" 

^' Of course I did ; and you — cruel, left 
me without a word." 

"You would not listen — ^you would not 
let me go," she said, penitently. 

'' You might have waited until the next 
morning; but now, — remember, I am your 
husband, Marion. I have a right to know 
what you did with yourself.'' 

'^ No, you have no right; but I will tell 
you. That old sailor — who rowed us — 
brought me to Weymouth." 

" In an open boat?" 

" It was summer," she said, deprecatingly. 

" Well, and then—" 

" He found an inn — I will try and remem- 
ber the name, if you care about it." 

" Of course, I care to know what my wife 
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did with herself when she ran away from 
me. 

*' Do not call me your wife, I cannot bear 
it. The next morning early, I took the coach 
to Fairfield, and then a carriage here. I 
came as quickly as I could. I thought the 
woman you had honoured with your love 
should find no refuge but her father's house^ 
when yours failed her." 

" My love, you were very right in every- 
thing. You have acted like your own dear 
self. You have satisfied me entirely. Even 
when you hid from me, and day after day 
ended in disappointment, I said your honour 
hid you, and that you would honour me.'' 

" And so she died, poor thing. Did you 
have pity on her?' 

'^ I had pity on her. I sent her money — 
everything she required ; and then, what do 
you think, Marion? Now, remember, you 
are my wife, and you must be brave." 

"Not your wife; but I am brave," she 
said, trembling like a palsied thing. 
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" I found she was not my wife," he said, 
slowly. 

"Not your wife?" she said, drawing 
nearer. 

'^No; it was a trick played to extort 
money ; it was her twin sister, not her." 

She knelt down by him, supporting her 
self by his knee. 

*' Where was your wife, then ?" 

'^ Dead— poor thing 1 She died, forgiving 
me ; after acknowle'dging the trick which had 
been played. Now, my love, do you under- 
stand me ?" 

" No — ^no," she said, pushing her hair off 
her forehead. " Who am I, Vance?*' 

" My wife," he answered, tenderly, stoop- 
ing over her. 

'' But when did your poor wife die ?" 

" Collect yourself, my sweet one. I could 

not deceive you, if I wished to do so. You 

all but saw her die; you befriended her 

when, lost, wrecked, and rumed, she came 

to her old home to die, only to die ; and 
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into your pitiful ears she breathed her for- 
giveness of me. Oh, I shall never forgive 
myself, that I held back my whole life from 
you ; and yet, my sweet one, had you waited, 
on that morrow I would have told you 
everything." 

"Who was your wife? and when did I 
befriend her ? You dream, Vance. You are 
dressed like a sane man/'— here she gently 
smoothed the fine cloth of which his coat was 
made ; " but, perhaps, when I left you—" 

" No, my love ; I am not mad, unless it be 
with joy,— for, with all your refinement of 
feeling, I dare you to refuse me again. Can 
you not think of some one you once befriended? 
Try, dearest, it will break what I want to say 
more gently.'' 

" No one who could be your wife." 
*' But if I tell you her name ; poor thing, I 
feel that if she sees us now, she blesses the 
thought that took her home." 
" What was her name, Vance?" 
^' Ellen ;" he said, trembling with the fear 
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of Startling her, " now you remember taking 
her home to be put in the best room— my 
father's wish that you should be my wife ; 
you see now,— you know me for your hus- 
band?" 

He stooped to raise her; but she still 
looked up wonderingly, and held herself 
from him. 

" Who are you, then?" she asked, 

^'Have you not guessed? Do you not 
know the story, the confession I promised 
you ?— I am Edgar Fordy ce." 

" You are Vance, — my Vance," she said. 

" Yes,— Edgar Vance Fordyce." 

"Oh, ray love I my love I" she cried ; and 
now there was no resistance, her head lay 
upon his breast. It was plain to her now, — 
she was indeed his wife. 

"Everywhere I had been seeking you," 
he said, " amongst the dead and the living, 
when my promise to you to beg my father's 
forgiveness at last led me broken-hearted to 
him, — to find him more than pitiful — to hear 
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tlic stoiy which set as free — ^to release myself 
from the vile machinations which bound me. 
I have been in France lookmg for you, while 
my father held watch at home." 

**If you had told Roland?' she said, still 
clinging to him, as if she feared a thousand 
horrors in his absence. 

^' It must have come to that. But shall I 
own that I was jealous, — you had thrown me 
oflF. Nay, love, you were all right in what 
you did, and had you not done so I should 
have loved you less ; but I was jealous of any 
interference between us. I wanted to be se- 
cure of your love, as I am to-day. I could 
not bear the thought that you should return 
to me only for duty's sake. In my despair, 
at last, 1 told Mrs. Brett, and besought her to 
help me. How she helped me, you know. 
Are you listening, my love ?" 

Not now, — her head had fallen back upon 
his arm, — she had fainted for very happi- 
mess. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



The meanest floweret of the valoj 
The simplest note that swells the gale $ 
The common snn, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise. 

Gray. 



Edgar!— 

Hush !— 

These were the sounds which called Marion 
back to life. It was Roland who had come 
upon them. 

"Let me cai-ry her to the window/' he 
said ; '' the feight of you is too much for her, 
— go away until she is better/' 
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" I cannot," was the answer, and then she 
felt the fresh air blowing softly on her from 
the ante-room window. The very sense of 
weakness was pleasant supported by the 
blessed protection of a husband's arms, and ' 
she opened her eyes once more upon a world 
which in her shame she had feared and 
dreaded. Eoland was standing by her, and 
the two men, even in the simple act of watch- 
ing, shewed a sympathy and kindness for each 
other, which is always pleasant to behold in 
men, as it is so seldom simulated. 

^'If you had only told me, old fellow," 
Boland said. 

" It is better as it is," was the reply. *^ 1 
am now quite content, and we are at peace, — 
it might have been otherwise, perhaps, had 
she had time to think of her husband's fail- 
mgs. 

Then Marion sat up, leaning against the 
window-sill, — the soft spring air, the young 
life and gladness of the year, no longer 
struck upon her senses with rebuke;— she, 
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like the rest, might be glad. Once again she 
might look without shame upon the white 
may, and the golden laburnum in the syringa 
walk. These were her first thoughts rising 
up in the gratitude of her heart, and neit — 
oh, beautiful prospect !-r-she might go to 
church, might enter again the hallowed aisles, 
and pray in company with her fellow-creatures. 
Poor, injured woman ! so ready to forgive, so 
willing, even at the first note of rejoicing to 
tune her thoughts to gladness. In the over- 
flowing of her heart she spoke her thoughts 
aloud. The almost childish simplicity of her 
joy touched them both — men of the world as 
they were, both hackneyed in its ways and 
thoughts, and, knowing of its by-ways far 
more than they ought, nothing could so have 
rebuked them as her innocent joy at being 
able to look once again on the beauties of 
nature without rebuke, and to tread the sacred 
precincts where they perhaps had gone often 
for form's sake in days gone by. Both looked 
on life more seriously now, and therefore it 
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was that their ears were open to the gentle 
rebuke so unintentionably conveyed. 

" The syringa walk will be as your own 
now/' Vance whispered. 

" Would it ?•' She sat quite up to realize that 
fact. 

'^ And your fether ?" she whispered. 

"You knew what his wish was/' he re- 
plied. " I believe I gained courage to carry 
you oflF only because I felt certain I could 
make all straight afterwards." 

" Oh, Vance, why then if you are who you 
arc did you not claim me openly. I am so 
sorry I ever ran away." 

" And so am I now, but I was too proud to 
ask my father's forgiveness* Without it I was 
neither more nor less than the man of mode- 
rate fortune, I represented m3^self to be to your 
father, and the former history of my married 
life, the recent death— all the circumstances." 

"Never mind the past, Marion," said 
Koland, " we have all had a hand in ill-using 
you, and you must forgive us frankly." 
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*' And me — now forgive me," said her hus- 
band. 

She put her hand in his, and then for the 
first time she seemed to feel the difference 
between herself and him. He so well attired, 
and she so quaker-like and shabby ; she had 
forgotten all that until now. 

Vance looked down at her and smiled. 

" Your boxes are at my father s ; is there 
anything in them you can wear ? You will 
think me very frivolous ; but as I had all the 
morning to spare before I could come to you, 
I have written to London for a dress for 
Adela's wedding." 

She smiled a look of gratitude. Nothing 
could more have brought back the happy days, 
when she had been the sole object of his care. 
His wife must appear in no last year's fashions. 

*' You will come with me now," he said, 
*' to see my father?" 

" I cannot," she said, laughing softly, " I 
Lave no bonnet." 

He looked pained — it reminded him of 
her long confinement. 
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" And papa, Vance ? I have found other 
duties. I fear you must do without me." 

'^ No," said Roland. " Nurse Hathaway 
has lately returned to the village, having lost 
her son, and is again in need of employment. 
We can all trust her ; and she shall be in- 
stantly engaged. Edgar, you may have your 
wife when you please. Ann and I will not 
be long absent from the Hold; and you will 
let Marion come here as often as you can 
spare her." 

*' She must not be forced to come with 
nie,'' said Vance, smiling ; ^* she must come of 
her own will." 

" If that is the case," said Marion, ** I 
will claim the right to be alone now. Papa 
will wake directly, and no excitement is 
•allowed him ; but you shall see him to-day. 
He has given orders to Jacobs that when 
you call again you are to be admitted. I 
want to be alone, that I maj- tell myself, over 
and over again, how happy I am." 

*' It will be better," said Roland, putting 
iiis hand within Vance's arm. *' My father 
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does require the greatest care; and you have 
my mother to speak with." 

When they had gone, then Marion closed 
the door behind them, and sinking upon her 
knees, covered her white face with her hands. 
Her long patient humility had been accepted 
— her measured trial had come to an end. 

An hour after, when Mr. Lowleigh had 
been brought back to the sitting-room, and 
had had another light refreshment, and was 
ready to be amused, she told him as much as 
he could understand, not burdening him with 
the past, but telling him her husband had 
tjome back, and he was Edgar Fordyce. 

The old man did not seem surprised — all 
the events of his life had passed rather into 
the changing oddities of a dream, and no 
«udden phantasmagoria puzzled him. He 
took it all with a calm acquiescence which 
surprised her. And when he learned that 
his nurse was to be the old familiar widow 
Hathaway, he was more than content. 

" For it has pained me all along," he said, 
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^* to see 70a like thuL It seemed like a 
jadgmenC 

In what way, he did not explain ; nor did 
she ever puzzle him with questions. 

Her mother had been to see her, and the 
meeting had been embarrassing to both. 
Marion, in her sweet forbearance, was all 
ready to forget the past, and to accept the 
slightest word of kindness; but Mrs. Low- 
leigh could not so easily forget the pitiless 
severity with which she had dealt with her« 
However, she did her best to cover her 
remorse* 

" Of course, you will dine downstairs to- 
day?" 

^^ Oh, no, mamma ; I could not bear the 
long dinner; and I have dined. The ser- 
vants would be all looking at me; and I 
cannot leave papa." 

Mrs. Lowleigh looked a little relieved. 
** Then you must come down after dinner, 
Marion ; the eflfbrt once made, it will be over. 
It was very wise of you never to let yourself 
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be known, when there was a doubt about 
your name." 

" Oh, Mamma," — she dared use the word 
now, — " what shall I do to repay you for the 
trouble I have caused you ?" 

That certainly was the best way of putting 
it, and Mrs. Lowleigh began in her dignified 
way to forgive herself. 

" As it has happened, nothing could have 
turned out better. It is true, though Adela 
manies Mr. Bankslops, the mortgage remains 
where it is ; but with the promise that it shall 
be allowed to be paid off by instalments* 
Lady Ann undertakes that, «ind so nothing 
could be better than that the three estates 
should be so closely joined by such a triple 
alliance, — really no arrangement could have 
have answered better ; for had you married 
Mr. Bankslops, there would have been no 
probability of Adela's making so good a 
maiTiage." 

** Do you really wish me to come down to* 
night as I am, mamma?" 

" Gracious, no ! I never thought of that. 
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I would not have Edgar see yoa sucli a dowdy 
for the world. Toa miist wear something of 
Adela's/* 

When her mother was gone, Marion went 
to her glass; was she such a dowdj, then? 
Surely the very touch of Vance's loving 
hand must have restored all her beauty. No; 
there in her quaker costume, the same as 
yesterday, the careful hair close braided to her 
head to hide, if it might be, all her loveliness; 
how could she have been to him as he had 
seemed to find her, all fair and precious ? 

With eager hand, she drew down her hair, 
impatient of the disguise she had put upon 
herself; and as it fell in wavy tresses about 
her shoulders, she seemed her old self, adorned 
with a beauty all her own. 

A knock upon her chamber door. Fear 
had gone from her with the restoration of 
her good name-^what had she to fear ? She 
bade whoever was there to come in; but 
blushed with sudden shyness and beauty when 
ehe saw her husband. 

^^May I come in?'' he said, standing 
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within the open doorway ; and then taking 
her smile for answer, he came forward, closing 
the door behind him, 

*'It is not unlike the dear old room at 
Shanklin/' he said; " and so this was your 
clever hiding place ? Who co uld have dreamed 
of finding you here T 

" I am so glad I came." 

" And now see what I have brought for you. 
I have been over to Chillingham and have 
found this muslin jacket; at least it is new, and 
with the green silk skirt I have had sent over, 
you will be able to make an appearance/' 

This little kindness spoke so of the past, 
and was so like him, she thanked him 
eagerly. 

*^ Your mamma tells me you will not come 
down to dinner — do what you like, only dress 
yourself in your old style. So you have not 
cut off your hair," he said, drawing near and 
smoothing it affectionately ; " I was prepared 
for any act of mortification, even to finding it 
shaved off; but you loved me too well to 
destroy my ideal~was it not so?'* 
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He took his seat by the window and looked 
ont, whilst she wound np her h^ with her 
own manrelloas skill, and transformed herself 
before him. 

^^And this min, and those fallen stones^ 
and the ivj; what a desolate picture! and 
this was your only outlook on the world that 
had ill-used you, until Roland rescued you. 
I have heard all the story to-day/' 

'* It was you who ill-used me, Vance, by 
secrecy — ^never have a secret again." 

** Never, if I can help it ; but would you 
have forgiven me if I had told you all my 
old life — ^all its shameful revelations ?" 

** Do not say that. I love you, and — well, 
I do not know what I should have done« 
You have been so good to me, Vance,'* and 
she looked fondly at the muslin jacket. 

"Does that move you?" He smiled 
lovingly at her. 

" Yes, it is one of your kind thoughts and 
ways to save my feeling nervous and old 
fashioned. Adela will lend me a sash.'' 

** You need borrow nothing ; you will find 
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one with your skirt, and your pearl orna- 
ments — ^to think that you could manage to 
get on without me all this time. That hurt 
me as much as anything, that you should 
day by day be learning to do without me." 

" I never learned it ; day by day T cried 
out for you. Oh, what have I not suffered in 
loving you ? and then to think my love a sin." 

*' And now I vote that we forgive all the 
world and love everybody. Come, I see that 
you have not forgotten how to dress your hair ; 
and so you clouded over your beauty that no 
one might see it, since you could not have me 
to look at you." 

" I thought I could not shew too plainly 
my hatred of sin. Do not be vain, Vance ; I 
dressed before I saw you." 

*^And coiled your hair so cunningly. I 
remember now, it must have been so, and yet 
it is difficult to believe that you ever dressed 
for anyone but me." 
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CHAPTER XXVIir. 



My " piece " is o* bu' woven eawt, 

My wark is welly done j 
Aw've * ' treddled " at it dfij by day, 

Sin' th' toime 'ut aw began. 
Aw've sat i' tb' loom-heawse long enougb, 

An' made tbe owd sbuttle fly ; 
An' neaw aw'm fain to stop it off, 

An' lay my wey vin by, 

Lancashibe Lyrics. 



How dififerent it all was that night when, 
as the long dinner, with its tedious courses, 
proceeded downstairs, she sat with her 
father, dressed in her pretty light green silk, 
with the airy muslin jacket — pearls bound in 
her hair and about her wrists, and falling 
^om her ears, in all the restored elegance of 
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her former life, and adorned to please the 
loving ^e that never yet had tired of her 
loveliness. She was welcoming Nurse 
Hathaway^ with kindly grace, and installing 
her into the duties she was about to vacate. 

She was pouring Out their tea, and sweeten- 
ing it carefully, and seeming to think only 
of them, even while her heart leaped at every 
sound. 

" I shall come so often," she said, " and 
bring you all the news of my life.'' 

**And when do you go, ma'am?'' said 
nurse, to whom the whole story had oozed out 
in the kitchen, and who had subsequently 
gained full confirmation of it from Mafion 
herself, who, now that it was all over, felt 
that she need feel no shame to tell it to her 
old nurse. 

" I am going to-night," she said, coloring 
with happiness ; " but I have no bonnet, you 
know, papa, and so I must wait until it is. 
diork, and put a shawl over my head, for I do 
not. care to have the carriage.'^ 
iTOi-t nit <* 
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^'lliCTLhow will joucome to see me to- 
morrow, as you promised?" uiA 1^; Low* 
leigh, jealously. 

^^ Vance has ordered a simple hat fi>r me; 
it will come to-morrow momiiig, and then I 
shall walk over with him. Are tire lilaca 
beautiful, nurse? and are there any butter* 
flies yet? I shall bring you some flowers 
to-morrow, papa. Oh, nurse, if you could 
hut make papa well !" 

^^ I am well," said the old man, contentedly. 
^'I have prayed for his coming, to release 
my poor child, every day; now I will pray 
for something else." 

•'For what, dear ?'* she said, leaning over 
him. 

" For myself," he replied, in a low voice ; 
and she, with glad tears in her eyes^ bent 
down and kissed him« 

••Good nurse," she said, ^•you will taktr 
such care of him ?" 

•• Of course I will, ma'am; and we'll be^ 
looking forward to your <^oming to-morrow.". 

••lam not jealous of you, nurse. I shall 
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be so glad to hear you make him more com- 
fortable than I ever did — ^you understand 
nursing so much better than I do.'' 

" Yes, it is my study and my work, you 
see, dear; but very nice it all is, that I will 
say. I could not have kept things better. 
It is love as does it, that I know." 

" Yes, it was love," said Marion, enthusi- 
astically ; and it was a tale to be told in long 
days to come, by nurse — how she twined 
hei*8elf about that poor disfigured piece of 
humanity, never seeming to think that there 
was anjp thing strange in her love, when even 
nurse, accustomed as she was to sickness, 
had been startled by him, and felt a re- 
pugnance, which, at first, she could not over* 
come. 

In this sweet and homely converse, the 
early evening passed, and she knew that the 
dinner was long o?er, and that they would 
begin to gather together again; and she 
thought they would all be thinking so much 
of Adela— the bride of two days hence,— that 
she might escape much notice. 
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It was then that her husband and brother 
came to fetch her ; and, bidding her father 
good-night, with the repeated promise to 
come again early on the morrow, she went 
down with them. 

. As they all crowded round her in .the 
drawing-room, she felt as bewildered as a 
prisoner suddenly brought into the full light 
of day ; and she was glad to shelter herself 
in a corner, with Vance and Mrs. Brett, and 
Roland, who all comforted and made much 
of her. 

But Marion was disappointed in her walk 
-^she was not to have that until the next 
morning, when she would have freedom to 
roam amongst the sweet syringas. 

At ten a closed carriage came round for 
her ; and Edgar Fordyce said, *' Good-bye, 
old fellow," to Boland, sprang into it, and 
took his place by his wife's side. 

"Our blessings on the Hold," he said^ 
"since it gives you back to me safe and sound, 
I will bear it no grudge. And so you have 
disposed safely of our old enemy, Bankslops, 
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and he really is a very nice fellow, and we 
ought to have married him j do you not think 
so, dearest ?' 

^^ I think you ought not to talk nonsense, 
when I am so happy." 

"Then promise that you will never run 
away from nie again ?" 
" Never I oh, never ! '' 
" You cannot think how angry my old friend 
who married us was when I went to him in 
my trouble, thinking you had fled there for 
refuge. If you like, we will go some time 
and see them ?" 

" Yes, I should like that, — anywhere with 
you, Vance ; and the world is all so new. I 
seem like a child. I shall enjoy everything 
so much." 

" There is one more trial for you, — there is 
my dear old father waiting on the steps to bid 
you welcome to our home.'* 

Then he took her up the steps, and placed 
her in the old man's arms. 

'* You have brought us together, my child," 

Q 3 
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said Mr. Fordyce. " You shall be tte bond 
of union between us two." 

Then he brought her into the pleasant 
mansion; and, bowing over her hand with 
courtly grace, exclaimed, ** Welcome home I'' 

" She will make us a home worth having, 
lather,'' said Vance; and with an honour, 
which had long been strange to her, they led 
her in between them. 

Need I tell how they returned through the 
syringa walk, and beneath the flowering May 
and sweetly scented lilacs, to the Hold on 
that morrow, or speak of the merriment and 
gaiety within its old walls, or say how Adela 
was married, and a little boastfully put oa 
the badges of her husband's wealth, — rather 
let me leave them all in the midst of a glad 
spring holiday, — rejoicing to believe that if 
there be much sorrow, still that there is 
enough happiness on earth to give us a glimpse 
of that world of which ours is but the poor 
and broken reflection. 

THE END. 
7. C. Nkwbt, 80, Welbeck Street, CarendUh Square, London. 
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copper, Florentine, itc. A thousand 
can be selected firom, firom 100 guhieaa 
to 2 guineas. 
26, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S OLOOKS, 

In the following marbles : — Black* 
rouge antique, Sienne, d'Egypte, roug* 
vert, malachite, white, ros^, serpe&« 
tine, Brocatelle, porphyry, green, 
griotte, d'Ecosse, alabaster, lajpis lazuli 
Algerian onyx, Califomian. 
26, Old Bond Smssr, London. 
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